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SAINT GEORGE. 


No. 36. Vol. IX. October, 1906. 


THE USE OF COLOUR BY CERTAIN ENGLISH 
POETS. 


II. Tennyson.* 
By Mavupe Roypen. 


come now to the loveliest colourist of all, a spirit 

alien from Shelley and from Browning. I cannot 

attempt to deal with any kind of fulness with the 

colouring of Tennyson. It would require a volume. 

I will only indicate what characteristics of his method 

Nene ay divide him from the other two, and deal with them, as far 
as time permits, in turn. 

First then, Tennyson is an English poet, as entirely English 
in his colouring as Browning is Italian and Shelley—well, celestial. 
Secondly, he has in him something of the painter. Shelley had 
nothing; Browning little; but Tennyson so much that one half 
wonders why he did not, like Rossetti, combine the arts. And 
thirdly, there is more deliberate symbolism of colour in Tennyson 
than in any other English poet. In his symbolism, as in his extra- 
ordinarily accurate perception and use of colour, he draws near to 
Dante himself. 


* The first part of this article appeared in Saint George, July, 1906. 
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To take first his insularity. Tennyson loved all things English 
with an intense devotion. I believe he even loved English weather. 
Certainly he loves the cold, fresh, wet colours which are 
characteristic of a country which has the weather we have in 
England. Tennyson is never afraid of greyness and gloom. His 
fields, his meadows, his downs are often grey, or green that is 
nearly grey. His mountains and glens are purple, not blue. 
Twilight is purple to Tennyson. So often is the sea. The Dying 
Swan, ¢.g., is a masterpiece of this cold colouring :— 

“Some blue peaks in the distance rose 
And white against the cold-white sky 


Shone out their crowning snows. 
* * 2 . = * 


And far through the marish green and still, 
The tangled water-courses slept, 
Shot over with purple and green and yellow.” 


The coldness persists in spite of its purples and yellows. One 
feels that they are cold colours here. And the poet has many such 
passages of chilly gloom, passages of rain and mist which are so 
true that they make us shiver. This, ¢.g., could surely only have 
been written by an Englishman—or a Scotchman !— 

“ As one that climbs peaks to gaze 
O’er land and main, and sees a great black cloud 
Drag inward from the deeps, a wall of night, 
Blot out the slope of sea from shore to shore, 
And suck the blinding splendour from the sand, 
And quenching lake by lake and tarn by tarn 
Expunge the world.” 

Dear also, above all, to Tennyson are those times and seasons 
which are especially beautiful in England. Summer and winter, 
mid-day and midnight, these may be fairer in other lands. But 
spring, dawn, twilight, these things are lovelier here than else- 
where, and Tennyson adores them. It is natural therefore that 
he should love the colours that belong to them. His poetry is full 
of the cold, clear blue of Northern skies, the exquisite green of 
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Northern spring, the pale gold of Northern sunrise; even the 
greyness and the whiteness of dawn are dear to him. Here is an 
English sunrise—how inexpressibly lovely to us who are English :— 
“Then when the first low matin-chirp hath grown 
Full quire, and morning driv’n her plow of pearl 
Far furrowing into light the mounded rack, 
Beyond the fair green field and eastern sea. 
Love and Duty. 


Tennyson (I quote the suggestion of a friend) watches the sky 
from the earth with adoring ecstacy. He does not lose himself in 
it as Shelley does. 

Dearest of all with this English poet is green, the exquisite 
freshness of green which nowhere is so perfect as in an 
English spring. Tennyson thought nothing in the world so 
lovely as the trees “‘standing in a mist of green,” and some of his 
most perfect poetry is concerned with this love of his. The most 
famous example is of course the lyric of Launcelot and Guinevere 
which conveys a sense of spring and freshness and greenness 
unsurpassed in English verse. But Pelleas, looking “through the 
green glooming twilight of the grove” and watching the ferns 
‘‘burn as a living fire of emeralds,” is lovely too. And perhaps 
best of all is the hermit’s cave carved out of the white rock: “the 
green light from the meadows underneath struck up and lived 
along the milky roofs.” Tennyson can do “hot” colouring, as 
in Mariana in the South and the rather painstaking Enoch Arden. 
But his real love is for the faint, sweet, delicate, cool tones of 
English landscape ; a perfect appreciation of the values of green, 
and an unusual fondness for grey. 

And secondly, Tennyson is half a painter. He does not—well, 
splash the colour about, but uses it with infinite subtlety and care. 
He almost seems to be painting a picture—a pre-Raphalite 
picture. The Lady of Shalott is exactly that—a series of pre- 
Raphaelite pictures. It is extraordinarily beautiful. The contrast 
of colour, carried out by the contrast in the sound of the words and 
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the flow of the rhythm in each canto, is a marvel of beauty and 
skill. But compare it with Shelley’s C/oud, with its equally 
striking contrasts of feeling, sound, and colour, and the hyper- 
critical may perhaps be pardoned for suggesting that Tennyson’s 
poem is perhaps even more the work of a painter than a poet, more 
a picture than a poem. This tendency Tennyson overcame in his 
later works, but it lent pictorial value to his colouring which is 
very lovely, and it made him very accurate and very subtle in his 
use of colours. He has a way, ¢.g., of introducing a high light of 
red in a way which is very true to life. There is very little of red 
in masses in Nature, and this fact should be borne in mind when 
one considers its presence in poetry. Tennyson loved red—is not 
at all afraid of it, but uses it sparingly, with perfect truth, and as a 
painter would use it, often (not always) in a rather cold or colour- 
less picture, just to heighten the effect. The examples are 
innumerable. There is the red-cross knight on the shield of 
Launcelot in the Lady of Shalott; the red anemone burning in 
that lush green wood of the Fair Women; the reddening leaves 
in that noble poem in Jn Memoriam, which begins, ‘ Calm is the 
morn without a sound”’; and, of course, the scarlet flamingo in 
Enoch Arden. That Tennyson loved red and used it sparingly 
from artistic sense rather than timidity, I shall show when I 
touch on his symbolism of colour. Here I have only to point out 
that he uses it as a painter—an English painter—would. Just 
one touch—constantly there—but seldom more than a touch. 
That speaks the painter. 

Some, indeed, of his loveliest descriptions are pictures, as, ¢.g., 
those marvellous pictures in the Pa/ace of Art, than which Tennyson 
himself has given us none more perfect :— 


“Some were hung with arras green and blue 
. a * * * 7. 


Showing a gaudy summer morn, 
Where with puffed cheek the belted hunter blew 
His wreathed bugle-horn. 
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“One seemed all dark and red—a tract of sand, 
And someone pacing there alone, 
Who paced for ever in a glimmering land 
Lit with a low large moon. 


“ And one, a full-fed river wandering slow 
By herds upon an endless plain, 
The ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 
With shadow streaks of rain. 


“ And one, an English home—grey twilight pour’d 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep, all things in order stored, 

A haunt of ancient Peace.” 
But there are hundreds—the two Marianas, the Day Dream, the 
Dream of Fair Women, and others, all poetic pictures, drawn with 
exquisite care. They occur mostly in the earlier poems. Later 
the poetic instinct proved stronger than the tendency to paint, and 
all that is in any sense illegitimate in Tennyson’s use of colour 
disappears, leaving only as a legacy marvellous care, an exquisite 
sense of beauty, and a power of suggestion quite beyond the reach 
of Browning’s art. 

Lastly, let me dwell for a few minutes on that which of these 
three poets is Tennyson’s alone—his use of colour-symbolism. 
No English poet has attempted this to anything like the same 
extent, therefore it is unnecessary to add that none has achieved 
the same success. Tennyson has succeeded marvellously. He 
tried his hand in the Lady of Shalott, with its blaze of vivid 
colour in the Launcelot canto: the blue unclouded weather, 
the jewelled rein, the coal-black hair of the knight, and the 
burnished hoofs of his steed; and the dreary autumn of the 
last canto, with its leaden skies, heavy rain, and yellowing leaves. 
Again, there is the intense whiteness of St. Agnes’ Eve; and in 
Maud, the sinister red which colours all the opening stanzas ; the 
rosy red of the love-lyric ; and the gorgeous reds and purples of 
the lyric in which Maud’s lover pours out the impatience of his 
waiting. 
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But it is, of course, in the idylls that Tennyson has elaborated 
his scheme. Here the colours are to some extent indicated by the 
seasons ; but the seasons are themselves symbolic; and the colours 
carry out and elaborate the symbolism in a profoundly interesting 
manner. 

Throughout, white is the emblem of purity, as in St. 
Agnes’ Eve. The white flower of the blameless life is the 
emblem of Arthur and his noblest knights and maidens. But 
Tennyson does not suggest that colour is not noble too. Nay, a 
lovely chord of colour, suggestive of Shelley himself, ‘‘flame- 
colour, vert and azure,” falls on the King in act of establishing 
his Order. Still, Arthur is married to his bride in “stainless 
white” as “the fair beginners of a nobler time,” and “the sacred 
altar’ blossoms “‘ white with May,” for it is spring. 

It is still spring—fair, fresh, English spring—when we begin 
the first idyll. Gareth and Lynette are both very young, and the 
year is young too :— 


“The damp hill-slopes were quickened into green, 
And the live green had kindled into flowers, 
For it was past the time of Easter-day.” 


The colours are delicate and fresh. Lynette has ‘a brow of 
May-blossom and a cheek of apple-blossom”; the morn is 
“ silver-misty.” 

The colouring is richer later on: for the tent of the knight of 
the Morning Star is purple and red like the dawn, and he has blue 
arms like the sky; while the knight of the Sun has a red horse and 
a red face. The tent of the Night is black, against a crimson sky. 
But these constitute a separate piece of symbolism. The atmosphere 
of Gareth and Lynette is fresh and springlike, as its spirit is one of 
youth and hope, and the prevailing tone is green. 

In Geraint and Enid we get richer colours: Geraint wears purple 
and gold, a combination which perhaps signifies nothing more than 
the fact that few poets have been able to escape its fascination— 
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not even Milton, who uses so little colour. Geraint is not an 
attractive hero, though he looks so splendid. But the gentle Enid 
wears Tennyson’s loved green at first, though her husband loved 
to see her later “‘in purples and in crimsons and in gems,” and 
Earl Doorm desires her to don a silk, 


“ Where, like a shoaling sea, the lovely blue 
Played into green.” 


It is in Balin and Balan however that we have the first touch 
of that red which plays at once so beautiful and so sinister a part 
in the Jdyl/s of the King. The way in which Tennyson uses red 
here expresses to some extent the difficulty in which he felt 
himself with regard to the Quest of the Holy Grail. We meant 
red to symbolize the growing wickedness of the age. Yet 
the Grail, which only the pure could see, burns with crimson 
light. There is a difficulty here, and one of which Tennyson, I 
believe, himself was conscious, though the scheme which he had 
laid down to work upon prevented his either escaping from or 
overcoming it. 

Observe then the coming of the red. The cognizance of the 
fierce Balin is a red-tongued beast. The beginning of the end for 
him is the sight of the Queen and Launcelot advancing to meet 
each other down alleys of red roses; and Launcelot, to escape from 
Guinevere, would fain turn, but is prevented, down the alley of 
lilies, which symbolize a purity not for him. This teaches us also, 
be it observed, that the season has advanced, and summer come. 
It is the time of roses. The Jdy// of Merlin and Vivien follows, 
but brings little change. Only Vivien, gold braid in her hair, and 
her dress, 


“In colour like the satin-shiny palm 
On sallows in the windy gleams of March.” 


A bright, cold, heartless colour, well expressed by her own 
description of herself, “‘a gilded summer-fly.” 
Now comes Launcelot and Elaine, and here there is a curious 
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contrast. Elaine is the lily-maid, utterly pure; but there is a 
strange persistence in the note of red. LElaine’s sleeve is of 
scarlet, broidered with pearl, and she herself seems almost lonely 
in her whiteness. Twice we hear of the King, once “red as the 
rising sun with heathen blood,” and again “‘robed in red samite, 
easy to be known.” When Elaine is dying, the “ blood-red light 
of dawn flared in her face” like a mockery ; and at last the idyll 
closes in the gloom of black :— 
“The barge, palled all its length, in blackest samite lay.” 


And again that note of the loneliness of purity :— 
“* Whereon the lily-maid of Astolat 
Lay smiling like a star in blackest night.” 

Then follows the Jdy// of the Holy Grail, and here we have the 
crux of the difficulty. For Tennyson has taken the quest of the 
Grail, has admitted it to be a thing ideal and lovely in itself, but 
has made it the ruin of the Order. He has made the noblest of 
ideals the cause of the disaster, has condemned it on its results, yet 
approved it in itself. And this confusion of thought, or rather 
this difficulty which Tennyson has, I think, seen but simply left 
unsolved, is illustrated by the colouring of the poem. Red 
increases as evil comes. But there is much red in the Holy Grail, 
and the Grail itself is red. For the quest, good in itself, marks a 
further step in the fall of the Order, and the whole poem is as red 
as the next one of Tristram and Iseult, though in a totally different 
way. The red here is not a dead paint, it is the flame of the 
Divine love made manifest, the redness of that awful Rose of 
Dawn in the Vision of Sin; the Rose again of Dante’s Paradise :— 


“Streamed through my cell a cold and silver beam, 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 
Rose-red with beatings in it, as if alive, 

Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colours leaping on the wall ; 

And then the music faded, and the Grail 

Past and the beam decayed, and from the walls 
The rosy quiverings died into the night.” 
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This redness and whiteness is a theme constantly repeated; the 
white walls of the cell, the cold white beam, the rose-red Grail, 
the white walls dyed red with the light; the silver armour of 
Galahad and again the Grail :— 

“ Blood-red, and sliding down the blackened marsh, 
Blood-red, and on the naked mountain-top, 
Blood red, and in the sleeping mere below, 
Blood red.” 

Does Tennyson mean that mere whiteness is the negative side 
of purity, the abstaining from sin; but red, the flame of a 
generous devotion to all things noble and fair? The nun lives in 
her white cell of discipline ; suddenly it is illumined with a crimson 
flame. The Grail at first, and always to some, is veiled in white 
samite or a luminous cloud, but to Galahad it is red, and red to 
Percival also at last :-— 

“ And o’er his head the Holy Vessel hung 
Redder than any rose, a joy to me, 
For now I knew the veil had been withdrawn.” 


Veiled in white for purity like snow. But itself red with the 
redness of fire, which is not only pure but purifying. Or is it 
that Tennyson here rose above himself, saw a vision he only dimly 
understood, wrested the meaning to his scheme, and yet half saw 
that it transcended his limits? It is hard tosay. The Idyll of 
the Holy Grail remains for most of us one of the most interesting, 
the noblest, and the least satisfactory of all Tennyson’s works. 

However it be, this redness of tone marks the Last Tournament, 
the climax of wrong-doing in the Order. For the sin of Launcelot 
and Guinevere (as Tennyson shows both to us), great as it is, 
lacks something of the—I had almost said—sgualor of the sin of 
Tristram and Iseult ; has a tragic nobility this latter is without. 

The Last Tournament takes place in the autumn, the season of 
gorgeous tints whose brightness only signifies decay. We are 
perpetually reminded that the woods are yellow, the leaves 
withered. Tristram, it is true, wears “ forest-green,” but rather 
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in deference to tradition than from Tennyson’s deliberate design. 
For the colour of the whole piece is red, with the redness no longer 
fire but of blood. Tristram’s dream is called a “red dream”; 
the shield of the knight he dreams of shows ‘a shower of blood 
in a field noir,” and the knight himself wears blood-red armour 
‘*even to topmost lance and topmost helm.” The story centres 
round a carcanet of rubies, which suggest to the mind of Tristram 
nothing more lovely than drops of frozen blood which redden 
Iseult’s hand that clutches them. So also, when Launcelot gives 
the prize :— 
“ Hast thou won? 

Art thou the purest, brother? See, the hand, 

Wherewith thou takest this, is red.” 
And these rubies, the emblems of a dead innocence, gleam and 
sparkle through the tale with an evil splendour. The women at 
the tourney wear white, but the rain falls and their skirts are 
draggled, and with relief they don all the hues of the rainbow, 
crying, ‘“‘Our one white day of Innocence is past.” 

The glow begins to fade from Launcelot and Guinevere. Winter 
is coming. And the whiteness is not of purity but of death. The 
only light is the Gold Dragon of the Pendragonship on Arthur's 
helm, “wet with the mists and smitten by the lights,” and 
“‘ making all the night a steam of fire.” That is soon lost, and 
the “ moony vapour rolling round the King . . . enwound him 
fold by fold, and made him gray, and grayer till himself became 
as mist.” And Guinevere herself, putting from her al] the green 
and gold, will ‘‘ wear black and white and be a nun with you.” 

The chill and the shadow increase in The Passing of Arthur. It 
is now mid-winter. ‘A death-white mist” sleeps over land and 
sea; and “whiter than the mist . . . was the dying King.” It is 
all black and white—no colour at all. The arm clothed in white 
samite that rises from the lake to receive Excalibur; the bare 
black cliff; the white moonlight; the dusky barge and black- 


robed figures which bear the King away from human sight. All 
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these symbolize the deadness of winter, the death of a great hope 
and a mighty effort. And thus the cycle ends, like the old year, 
in frost and death. 

I have dealt slightly and inadequately indeed with the colouring 
of Tennyson. He needs a lecture to himself. Nearer to human 
life than Shelley, nearer to Nature than Browning, he uses 
neither the vague but dazzling brilliance of the former, nor the 
almost violent contrasts of the latter; but there is practically 
nothing in colour that Tennyson cannot do, no shade that he 
despises, neither glory nor darkness from which he shrinks. All 
the colours are found in him, used with the exquisite truth, the 
incomparable subtlety of a poet who has a painter in his soul. 
And because the poet was greater than the painter, Tennyson, 


_using the colour he loved so well to paint word-pictures of 


unsurpassed beauty indeed, has also seen in colour a significance 


and wrought out of it a parable which no other English poet has 
conceived. 
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THE SCOTTISH ANCESTORS OF RUSKIN. 


By WILuiaAM SINCLAIR. 






</) F all questions relating to great men few are of such 
universal importance as that of ancestry. To students 
YZ of literature particularly, every man of genius who 
A has made his personality and his writings a landmark 
4 in the world of letters, affords scope for a singularly 
interesting study in this subject. While it is true that remarkable 
parents often have commonplace children, it is equally true that 
genius has in many well-known instances been found in humble 
homes. Nay, however much it may be discussed or traced from 
genealogical sources, genius, it will be generally admitted, is an 
unaccountable factor. Yet the importance of pedigree is of so 
great consequence and importance that one of our first questions 
in regard to a great man almost invariably concerns his ancestry. 

It is often alleged as one of the national characteristics of 
the average Scotsman that he has a natural inclination to claim 
almost every man of genius, whether Poet, Statesman, Traveller 
or Soldier, as belonging to, or having some kinship with the 
“North Countree.” If the allegation has some slight justification 
in fact, it is one, perhaps, not to be greatly wondered at, or one 
likely to cause any serious contention. For without venturing to 
dogmatise on the question it cannot be disputed that no other 
country having such geographical limitations, or one so sparsely 
populated, can claim on its roll of honour so many distinguished 
men in all the varied walks of life. 

Among great authors perhaps no name has such a doubtful 
origin as that of John Ruskin. It is known that he was not 
particularly well-informed on the derivation of the root name, its 
etymological meaning, and that he did not investigate and trace 
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for his own satisfaction, or for that of others immediately con- 
cerned, the place-name of the ancestors from whom he was 
descended. 

We learn that, occasionally, his curiosity on the subject was 
roused, but so far as he was concerned this is all that can be 
authoritatively recorded. The name is a peculiarly odd one, and 
indeed so rare either in Scotland or England, that it offers con- 
siderable difficulty to any one who sets himself the task to trace 
its meaning or its earliest location. Recent independent investiga- 
tions have, however, given us reason to believe that his forebears 
and his clan belonged to and originally were Scots, notwithstanding 
the claim made by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, who is well-known 
as the friend and biographer of Ruskin. 

In Preterita, which is surely one of the most frank and charm- 
ing autobiographies in the language, Ruskin says that 

“Of my father’s ancestors I know nothing, nor of my mother’s more 
than that my maternal grandmother was the landlady of the Old 
King’s Head, in Market Street, Croydon.” 
Further, he even expresses regret for being 
“‘Stupidly and heartlessly careless of the past history of my family as 
long as I could have learnt it,” 
and therefore on account of this neglect, there is considerable 
doubt among some students of his works regarding his ancestors. 

Even his biographer, in writing of the ancestry of Ruskin, has 
his doubts and surmises. For instance, he tells us that a family 
called Ruskyn can be traced as inhabiting a place in North 
Lancashire in the sixteenth century; and it is believed by some 
authorities that, while it cannot be held as proved, John Ruskin’s 
forebears can be traced to this ancient family. This is even 
related as a workable theory. It is also noteworthy that in the 
time of Edward III there was a person of the name of Roskyn, 
who held a command in one of his Majesty’s ships. This is held 
to be the nearest kinship that can be traced by Mr. Collingwood, 
and it is one to which he seems to give considerable credence, 
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because he is convinced, rightly or wrongly, that the Ruskins 
were not Scots; but, as he very emphatically believes, English. 
Perhaps it is a natural conclusion for an Englishman to firmly 
believe that, as one of the intellectual giants of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, John Ruskin was to be claimed as a countryman, because he 
happened to be born in London; but we must not allow ourselves 
to be carried to a definite conclusion by merely being content to 
mark his local habitation. The inference, as in the case of Glad- 
stone, requires to be carefully studied. In justice, however, to 
Mr. Collingwood, we may mention that no one more eagerly 
recognises the fact that Ruskin was largely dominated by Celtic 
temperament, and that his powerful sense and love of colour may 
be traced to this source. 

It is a curious fact that in tracing Ruskin’s connection with 
Scotland Mr. Collingwood confesses that it does not seem to go 
further back than his grandfather’s marriage. Most people, it is 
to be feared, are quite content to go no further back in family 
genealogy than that; but when we are dealing with a man of 
genius we are surely justified in seeking to trace his forebears 
more exhaustively, and thus note the growth of characteristics 
which have become of vital importance to the world. It should 
also be of interest to ascertain, wherever possible, any traces of 
the surroundings and associations amid which his forefathers lived, 
as from these it may be possible to discover something of the 
elements which insensibly went to form and colour the character 
of the race. 

Curiously enough, we find some advocates who contend that 
“Erskine” is the same name as Ruskin, but when we seek for any 
justification of this assumption we cannot find any trace of an 
“Erskine” whose name was written as Ruskin, although it has 
been pointed out that in some instances it has been written as 
“Urskin.” Plausible as this theory looks we fear it will not 
bear strict investigation; its advocates seem to us to be 
carried away by similarity of sound and nothing more; and 
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Scotsmen who are familiar with the deeds and doings of the 
Erskines, noble though they were, will scarcely believe that proof 
positive can be brought to bear on the family relationships and 
connection of the ‘“ Erskines” or “‘ Urskins” with the Ruskins. 

While our knowledge is confessedly scanty of Ruskin’s ancestors, 
what we have learned goes to prove that he sprang from a 
remarkable race. Biographically we know that it extends only to 
some three generations on the paternal side, beginning with his 
great-grandfather— 


“A solitary Ruskin in Edinburgh, starting up in the eighteenth 
century as if he were some immigrant known by the name of his 
place of origin, with clan-name either concealed through prudence, or 


too common to identify him.” 
While his biographer, as we have stated, has been unable to suggest 
even a fairly plausible origin of the name, he declares that 
“whether he came from the clans of Ross, or from some obscurer and 
less traceable stock, he stood as the central figure among those artists 


and poets, writers and orators, whose inspiration we refer to survivals 
of Ossianic Nature-Worship, Fingalian heroism and Columbian piety.” 


This suggestion appears to us to be nearer the truth, more 
accurate, consistent, and less liable to be disputed than any we 
have yet seen put forth. 

Examining the genealogy of the Ruskins in Edinburgh in the 
eighteenth century we find that the second known of the name 
was in the wine trade, and resided in the old town at the head of 
George Wynd. This family was of the upper middle class with 
cultivated tastes, Professor Thomas Reid being a friend and guest. 
One of the sons of this family was none other than John James 
Ruskin, father of John Ruskin. Born in Edinburgh on May 10, 
1785, he was educated at the old High School under Dr. Adam, 
and some time before 1807 left for London where, as is well 
known, he became a successful Wine Merchant and left a great 
fortune. This statement and the following records taken from 
Williamson’s Edinburgh Directory, 1786-8, may be of interest in 
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the quest to trace the possible connection between the Author of 
Modern Painters, and the Wine Merchant whose name first turns 
up in this Directory. There was a John Ruskin, grocer, who was 
in business at the head of Kennedy’s Close, which was situated at 
the west side of the present Hunter Square, and is stated to have 
been the place where George Buchanan died. In 1790-92 mention 
is made of another John Ruskin at the head of Morrison’s close, 
which is in the High Street, on the north side, halfway between 
Leith Wynd and North Bridge Street. In 1793-4 and 1794-6 
he is described as “opposite Blackfriars Wynd,” which is the same 
locality as Morrison’s Close. After this time there is a marked 
advance in the fortunes of this family, for in 1800, until the 
name disappears after 1808-9, there were several marked changes. 
In 1800-3 we find “John Ruskin, Merchant, at 15 St. James 
Square,’ which is across the North Bridge in the new town of 
Edinburgh. In 1805 we find this variation, ‘“‘ John Russken, 
Agent, 14 James Square,” and the following year, 1806, it is 
“‘ John Rusken,” at the same address. And last, in 1808-9, it is 
“John Rusken, Agent, 15 St. James Square.” One cannot help 
wondering if we have here in this family connection some missing 
biographical links with the author of The Stones of Venice. 

It is a regrettable fact that Ruskin did not write a guide book 
dealing with the Ossianic country, particularly with the shores of 
Loch Etive around Taynuilt, with its historic memories and 
traditions. Here we feel sure he would have made certain dis- 
coveries of peculiar interest to himself, and helped to elucidate 
the mystery that hangs around his place-name. But what Ruskin 
failed to do has been carefully and lovingly investigated by the 
veteran Celtic scholar, Mr. Alexander Carmichael, author of 
Carmina Gadelica and many other valuable works. It has been 
his particular good fortune to have resided at Taynuilt, on the 
shores of Loch Etive, for many years, and in this region he has 
interviewed many of the older inhabitants concerning family and 
place-names. Concerning the genealogy of Ruskin, he claims to 
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have made what is tantamount to a discovery, and one which is 
based on unmistakable evidence. 

The Land of Lorne is one of the most romantic and picturesque 
in Scotland,—Robert Buchanan, poet and novelist, has, among 
many others, sung its praise. Perhaps in Glen Lonain, almost 
under the shadow of the mighty Ben Cruachan, the traveller is 
conscious of being in touch with one of the most beautiful glens 
in the Western Highlands. Around the shores of Loch Etive 
and the lovely island of Loch Nell, in the region of Benderloch, 
with its romantic stories of the ancient families of MacDougals of 
Lorne, Campbells of Loch Awe and Stewarts of Appin, we may 
fitly claim as the great home and centre of Ossianic tradition. 
Especially would we refer to the story of “ Deirdire,” one of the 
most beautiful folk-tales in the Highlands which has, in recent 
years, been translated from Gaelic into English.* It is also note- 
worthy that in this region some of the most remarkable scholars 
and poets have been born: the most famous of Gaelic bards,— 
Duncan Ban MacIntyre—claimed kinship, and it was also the home 
of the ancestors of other notable families well-known to Celtic 
scholars. 

About a century ago, Taynuilt was the scene of iron smelting 
operations carried on by the Lorne Furnace Company. Prior to 
that time it also possessed a Tannery. To this Tannery bark had 
of course to be brought for the purposes of dyeing. Now the 
bark-peelers in the district went by the familiar name of “Na 
Ruskains,” as in Gaelic the bark of a tree is rusk, pronounced 
rooshk; thus men who where engaged in this work were termed 
‘“‘rushkers” or ‘“‘ Na Ruskains,” i.¢., bark-peelers. A family who 
were specially engaged in this work, named McCalman, were 
locally known by this cognomen. Some of the members of this 
family were known as possessing remarkable natural gifts, power 
of expression and force of character, in no ordinary degree. One 
of the later members of the McCalman family, Christina by name, 

* London: David Nutt, 1905. 
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is specially remembered by the older inhabitants of the district as 
of exceptional conversational ability, and more particularly for a 
knowledge of the Bible which was as unique as it was wonderful. 

Later on, it is known that a member of the McCalman family 
migrated to Perthshire and naturally took his cognomen with him. 
There he was known as “ Na Ruskain.” It is also known that in 
the Jacobite rising of 1715, one of the McCalmans was wounded 
at the battle of Sheriffmuir. Desirous of concealing his identity, 
seeing he was fighting in a losing cause, what was more natural 
than that he should prefer to be known by those who succoured 
him as “ Na Ruskain,” rather than by his proper name? Carried 
into a neighbouring farmhouse he was kindly nursed back to life 
by the farmer’s daughter, and it is related that he eventually 
married her. According to local tradition John Ruskin was 
descended from this couple: his great-grandfather would chrono- 
logically carry us back to the fighting times of 1715. Not only 
was Ruskin’s father in form and feature a Scotsman of the old 
school, but his mother also was Scotch. All his relations were 
people in the humbler walks of life: they claimed no high descent, 
nor had they a “lang pedigree.” In his boyhood we know that 
John Ruskin spent some of his happiest days at the Brig-end of 
Perth with an Aunt of whom he has recorded many very interest- 
ing and delightful reminiscences in his autobiography. Perhaps 
no one was more persistent than Gladstone, whose parents, like 
Ruskin’s, were Scotch, in claiming himself a Scotsman. Ruskin, 
while making no particular claims in this respect, was all his life a 
keen student of all that pertained to Scotland and its literature, 
particularly the works of Scott. Considering his temperament, 
his descent, and his works the same claim can, we think, confidently 
be made on his behalf. 

In olden times, when communication between the Highlands 
and Lowlands was rarer than it has since become, it was recognised 
as a comparatively easy task to distinguish the members of the 
different clans and mark their chief characteristics. On one 
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occasion shortly after Ruskin’s death, Mr. Carmichael relates that 
during a visit to Glen Lonain he took with him three portraits 
showing Ruskin in youth, manhood and old age. He then had a 
remarkable experience of more than common interest. One of 
the portraits—that representing Ruskin in old age—he showed to 
a member of the McCalman family to see if the likeness was 
recognised. Covering with his hand the name and beard he asked 
if he or other two of the oldest inhabitants who happened to 
be present, could tell who it resembled. The portrait was care- 
fully examined, and two of them at once said to the third, who 
was a McCalman—* Isn’t that very like your brother John who 
died?”” There was no immediate reply to the question asked. When 
they looked at him it was to find that he was overcome by emotion, 
and that tears were rolling down his cheeks. Afterwards, not 
only did he acknowledge the likeness to his family, but the like- 
ness was generally recognised. 

From such personal investigations, and collected evidence of the 
character above stated, it appears to us to be demonstrated con- 
vincingly, if not with absolute certainty, that from this region and 
this Celtic family can be traced the forebears of Riskin in Scotland. 
So convinced was Mr. Carmichael of the accuracy of his investiga- 
tions that some years ago he wrote and informed Mr. Ruskin of 
his experiences and of his discovery into his genealogical history 
in the Land of Lorne, and in course received a reply in which 
Ruskin confessed himself “intensely interested”’ in the informa- 
tion so kindly submitted, as he did not know where his ancestors 
had originally been located in Scotland. 

To-day it is interesting to find that other scholars have confirmed 
the investigations of Mr. Carmichael. In one of the most 
recent volumes on “ The Place-Names of Argyll,” Dr. Cameron 
Gillies, the author, accepts this account as the most correct yet put 
forth, and incidentally relates the tradition that the “ Ruskains ” 
or ‘‘ Rusgains,” were probably Sculptors of Celtic stones. Another 
well-known writer on Celtic lore has quite recently, from 
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independent investigations in Argyllshire, and without having any 
previous knowledge of Mr. Carmichael’s discovery concerning 
the place-name of Ruskin, arrived at identically the same con- 
clusion. We therefore hold that it is more than a singular 
coincidence or even a theory; it appears to us that the collected 
evidence of the independent authorities named above amounts, as 
stated, to a discovery in historical research; and so far practically, 
if not conclusively, settles the question,—that the ancestors of 
Ruskin were originally Celts, and came from Argyllshire. 

Believing Ruskin to be a Scotsman and that his ancestors were 
Celts, does it not explain in great measure his extraordinary love 
for colour? It is well-known that Highlanders have a very keen 
sense and appreciation of colour, and we can easily trace this 
distinguishing trait in the many-coloured tartans of the various 
Clans. No people have studied to such purpose the sense of 
colour as have the Children of the Mist. From earliest years it 
is to them a familiar study, and from generation to generation it 
is handed down from sire to son as a family inheritance. Nay 
more, we find the Celts of to-day as enthusiastic in their love of 
colour and display as they have ever been reputed to be. And 
it is remarkable that for their clannishness to all that affects their 
interests in the political and religious sense, they are no less 
enthusiastic than in their love for and pride in their respective 
tartans. 

When the present writer spent an ever-memorable day at 
Brantwood with Mr. Ruskin in the last autumn of the life of the 
great writer, he had the pleasure of seeing him in his delightful 
little turret bedroom overlooking Coniston Lake. Considering 
his age—he was then in his 81st year—he was a frail man, but 
his mild blue eyes were as bright as ever, a pleasant colour was in 
his face, and he was able to enjoy the sunshine and the flowers of 
his peaceful and pleasant surroundings. The impression he gave 
his visitor was that he suffered only the burden of years. In form 
and feature he had the unmistakable appearance of an aged 
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Scotsman who had fought a hard fight in the busy world of men, 
and was then enjoying a well-earned rest at the eventide of life. 
Upon that occasion it was clearly evident that he had a large share 
of the marked characteristics of the Celt, while we know on 
unquestionable authority that by temperament, by his love of 
colour and worship of natural beauty, as well as by family 
inheritance and training, he possessed the natural instincts and love 
of country so characteristic of all well-trained and well-developed 
Scotsmen. 

The plea contained in this brief paper is put before our readers 
for consideration and in the hope that it will help those who are 
interested in all that pertains to the ancestry of a great writer. 
Irrespective of the claims of nationality, Ruskin belongs to the 
world of Literature; and that is his chief claim to immortality. 
He was a preacher and a prophet who laboured for the advance- 
ment of ideals to make life brighter and better for all. We can 
see in his humble origin, equally as in that of Burns and Carlyle, 
the evidence that he was descended from no lordly line of ancient 
name, but, on the contrary,» 

“From ancestors who dwelt for sixteen centuries amid the silence 
of these storied glens—who read the auguries of Life and Death in 
the eagle’s scream and the blackbird’s song, and who in early, mystic 
times amid these scenes, worshipped the great nature-forces—the Sun 


and the Moon and the Earth-gods, by the Cromlech and the Serpent- 
mound on the shores of Loch Nell.” 
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MRS. MURRENDER’S MILLIONS. 
A Study in latter-day Exogamy. 
In Three Acts. 
By Oswatp R. Dawson. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Duke of Canterbury (zt. circ. 24). 

Dowager Duchess of Canterbury (Mother to Duke). 
Lady Durrington. 

Hon. Maud Durrington (zt. 20). 

Nigel Lestrange (zt. 45). 

Maurice Brierly (a Portrait Painter) (zt. 25). 
Mrs. Winter (Housekeeper to Brierly). 

Rev. Denys Aumbrey. 

Mrs. Murrender (of Brooklyn, U.S.A.) (zt. 42). 
Miss Amy ( Aimée) Murrender (zt. 21). 

Footman to Duchess of Canterbury. 


Act. I. The Duchess of Canterbury’s Boudoir. 
Act. II. Maurice Brierly’s Studio. 
Act III. A drawing room at the Duchess of Canterbury’s. 


ACT I. 


Scene. Boudoir of Duchess of Canterbury, Canterbury House, Mayfair. 


Time. Afternoon, in May. 
Discovered. Duchess sitting on settee reading. 


Duke sitting on arm of an armchair smoking cigarette and reading 


Sporting and Dramatic. 


(For a few seconds after the ascent of curtain Duchess and Duke sit in silence: 
the Duchess then puts down her book with the air of one who has at last decided to 


broach a distasteful topic.) 


Duchess. Monty, you really must do something. It is becoming a matter of 
positive alarm to me. Mr. Threadneedle has been advising the sale of 


Ballyshannon. 
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Duke. And why not, pray? What is the use of spending £9,000 a year ona 
miserable Irish castle which one only sees for about one month in twelve? 

Duch, My dear boy, what dreadful apathy. Why, Ballyshannon is the only 
place we’ve got where one can rely on seeing a decent sunset. (Duke 
laughs outright—Duchess looks at him with surprised indignation, He catches 
her eye, assumes extreme gravity and she continues.) 1 assure you I get all my 
best ideas when I watch the sun sinking in the Atlantic from the terrace. 

Duke. Well, I'll get a balloon—it would be very smart and far less expensive. 
Gas is plentiful enough nowadays—ask any County Councillor—and you 
ought to get at least as good ideas in a balloon as from the other place. 

Duch. Don’t be flippant, Monty, you know I never could stand heights —— 

Duke. Not even heights of fancy? 

Duch. But really you must do something. You might at least try to think. 

[Duke assumes attitude of profound thought. | 

Duke. All right, mother; I'll... I'll run over to Ballyshannon and watch the 
Atlantic setting. 

Duch. Tut, you are hopeless. It is obvious that whatever has to be done will 
be left to my exertions. 

Duke. Well, suggest something. I’m always ready to criticize other people’s 
suggestions. 

Duch, Could you not get a motion passed that the House of Lords should be 
paid? It is perfectly scandalous that so much skilled labour should go 
unremunerated. . 

Duke. I'm afraid we should not get the bill through the Commons. 

Duch. Well then, all you have to do is to form one of those horrid Trade 
Unions and refuse to work. 

Duke. I think the country might be only too glad of the excuse to do without 
us. 

Duch. Don’t talk so slightingly of the House of Lords, Monty. It’s absolutely 
profane. The Peerage is the most difficult and the most underpaid calling 
in existence. 

Duke. I suppose you mean I must add to my income by some other profession. 
I had better answer one of the advertisements in the paper: “Do you want 
to add to your income? £2 to £5 a week may be earned by writing 
advertisements. Use your evenings and spare time.” A most tempting 
offer. 

Duch. Most. Nowadays advertising is the only way of increasing one’s income. 
But there is another profession which you have overlooked. 

Duke. And that is ; 

Duch. Matrimony. It is about the only respectable vocation left in which 
good birth still has any pull. 

Duke (bored). 1 suppose I had forgotten that —— 
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Duch. Yes, dear, you are so absent-minded—just like your poor father. He 
was so absent-minded that he very nearly forgot to propose to me : in fact, 
I believe he might have omitted to go through the formality altogether but 
for my—er—tact. Only, you see, I Anew the poor man wanted to marry 
me (and knew even better J wanted to marry him), so by dint of jogging 
his memory now and again I helped him out. But several times it became 
the most disheartening process in the world ! 

Duke. I don’t think I should care for anyone to jog me, even in the memory 
sewers I am going to Lord’s. 

Duch. 1am sure there’s nothing important on. 

Duke. Asa matter of fact the Australians are there. 

Duch. Well, what difference does one colonial deputation—more or less— 
make to you? Now if it had been about those vulgar trams, it would be 
a very different matter. 

Duke (laughs). My dear mother, you’re clean off the point. I don’t mean the 
House of Lords, I mean Lord’s at St. John’s Wood. 

Duch, (severely). 1 am sorry to hear you frequent St. John’s Wood! But I 
particularly wanted you to stay in this afternoon. I think one or two 
people are coming. 

Duke. Hang it, they won’t want me—it’s absurd for me to stop at home and 
talk twaddle at teaparties like a curate. Whom do you expect? 

Duch, (evasively). Well, Maurice Brierly. 

Duke. Good heavens. I see him quite enough. Why he dines here a dozen 
times a week. 

Duch,. 1am only aware of eating seven dinners a week, and if Mr. Brierly gets 
in five more than that, it is not at this house—so far as I know. Lady 
Durrington and Maud are going to bring someone they want me to meet-— 

Duke. I'll bet it’s a missionary or a reformed publican 

Duch. And I have asked Mrs. Murrender to call with her daughter 

Duke. Who is this Mrs. Murrender ?—I hear everybody talking about her. 

Duch. She is a very charming person; (pointedly) it was her dance you so 
rudely cut last week. 

Duke. By Jove, yes. Though I really couldn’t help it. But who is she? 

Duch, The widow of Ebenezer P. Murrender, the Tin King, who died last year. 

Duke. So now he is a little Tin God, I suppose. 

Duch. Don’t be irreverent, Monty. I believe he was a most worthy man, and 
was worth millions 

Duke. So Miss Murrender is the Tin Princess. Well, I suppose, nowadays 
the Tin is more important than the Princess. What are Mrs. and Miss 
Murrender up to in action ? 











Duch. You speak as if they did the confidence trick. They are spending the 
season here as a first stage towards doing Europe. 
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Duke. As the worthy Mr. Murrender did America—no doubt ? 

Duch. Monty, you are positively crude : a tendency I have often noticed since 
you were at Oxford. It is such a dreadfully Plebeian place. You ought 
never to have gone there. 

Enter Footman. 


Footman. Is your Grace at home this afternoon ? 

Duch, Wha has called? 

Footman. Mr. Lestrange, your Grace. 

Duch. Oh yes, ask him to come in here. 

Footman. ‘Thank you, your Grace. [£xit Footman. 

Duke (moves to opposite door). Well, I’m sure Tin Queens and Princesses will 
bore me this afternoon. I really don’t think I can stop in 

Duch. Monty, if you go out, I shall be seriously annoyed. 

Duke (makes despairing gesture and returns to armchair). 





Enter Footman. 
Footman. Mr. Lestrange. 


Enter Lestrange. [Exit Footman. 


Duch. How do you do, Mr. Lestrange? I am so glad you have come. I 
want you to help me to persuade Monty that Mrs. Murrender and her 
daughter are charming people. He is so tiresome, because I asked him to 
stay here and not go to a silly football match 

Duke. Cricket. 

Duch. Well, what is the difference ? 

Duke. Oh, none, none: they are synonymous. 

Duch. Because I wanted him to meet Mrs. Murrender 

Duke. And her daughter. 

Duch, He has been furious to the pitch of homicide 

Duke. Matricide? 

Lestrange. Certainly the motive seems on the face of it a little inadequate for 
so great a crime, but I trust our Orestes has thought better of it. 

Dzuch. Don’t call him Orestes, my dear Mr. Lestrange, you surely forget what 
sort of a person Orestes’ mother was. 

Lestrange. Of course it was only a partial comparison. 

Duch. But, Mr. Lestrange, I want you to do me a great kindness, 

Lestrange. You know I shall be charmed, Duchess. 

Duke. 1 warn you that anything you say may be used against you 

Duch. Don’t interrupt, Monty. 














Lestrange. 1 repeat, “‘ Bid me to live and I will live thy Protestant to be.” 
Duke. Protestant! I thought you were an Anabaptist. 

Lestrange. UHave I to slay a dragon? 

Duke. Yes. 
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Duch. Yes. No—no—no. (Monty, do ot distract me.) I want you to 
amuse Lady Durrington. 

Duke. It is a question whether it is easier to slay or to amuse a dragon. 

Duch. Hush, Monty, you are crude again. I wish you would try to be merely 
witty. We should then hear you so seldom. It would be like a rest cure. 

Duke. | fail to see the difference between wit and what you call crudeness, 

Lestrange. Surely, Duke, the wit just suggests the lines which the crude man 
follows up. 

Duke. And ought to be very grateful to him for doing so. For if the crude 
man didn’t do his part—nobody would realize that the wit was being witty. 

Duch. What are you drivelling about, Monty? You’re not clever. Mr. 
Lestrange, I must tell you, Lady Durrington and her daughter have taken 
up missions, and slums, and institutes, and all that. They have got their 
hands full of bazaars and concerts and things—in fact that is almost the 
only form of entertaining Lady Durrington does now-a-days 

Lestrange. On the principle that it is more blessed to give bazaars than to 
receive one’s friends, After all charity begins at At-Homes. 

Duch. Yes, there is such an appalling amount of giving expected. These East 
End people always come to us for the money. 

Lestrange. Well you see they are prophets who have no denenavten in their 
own country. 

Duch, Lady Durrington insists on bringing here this afternoon one of her vicars— 

Duke. Evidently she runs a sort of diocese of her own: the see is hers and she 
made it. Has she taken to wearing a mitre? 

Duch. You are not only irreverent, Monty, but what is far worse, irrelevant. 
Now Mr. Lestrange, do you think you can appease this cleric ? 

Duke. Quite like Henry II plotting against a’Becket. 

Duch. Historical allusions are unmannerly. You should never put other people 
at a disadvantage. But Mr. Lestrange, teil him I will take any number of 
tickets for any entertainments—lI like the servants to hear some good music 
sometimes—but you must make him clearly understand I cannot have 
another bazaar here this year—they interfere with one’s meals so. 

Lestrange. Quite so, and with one’s digestion: I will do my best for you. 

Duch. Thanks, I am sure you will be successful. You are always so politic. 

Lestrange. Thank you, Duchess. I am flattered that you should recognize my 
little endeavours. I do believe in policy. In fact in nearly all cases policy 
is the best honesty. 

Duke. Try that on Lady Durrington’s missionary. 

Lestrange. It is the most tactless thing in the world to make a parade of your 
tact. One is told the sovereign rule of life in these days consists in three 
degrees of comparison. 


Duch. Yes? 
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Lestrange. To get on; to get honour; to get honest. But Duchess, I must 
confess I have not got over my surprise that Lady Durrington should go in 
for this kind of thing. 

Duch., Poor Lady Durrington, would you deny her the right to salvation? 

Lestrange. 1 would not be so ungallant. But somehow one doesn’t associate 
Lady Durrington with “good works ”—in inverted commas. 

Duch. And why not? 

Lestrange. Well, she is so particularly handsome. I always regard her as one of 
the greatest architectural triumphs of modern London. 

Duch. You mean she is somewhat Perpendicular. 

Lestrange. No; I think her style is, rather, a perfect example of the Late 
Decorated. 

Duke, Or the Middle-age Florid? 

Duch. After all Architecture and the Church do go together. 

Enter Footman. 

Footman. Mrs. Murrender and Miss Murrender. 

Enter Mrs. and Miss Murrender. 

Duch. How do you do, Mrs. Murrender? I am so glad you have brought your 
daughter too. (To Miss Mur.) How do you do? I don’t think you have 
met my son the Duke. ( Business.) He is so dreadful, he never will go 
anywhere with me. 

Mrs. Mur. Then we are fortunate in having run him to earth here, Duchess. 

Duch. He is always running away to play or watch a lot of fatuous men play- 
ing cricket. 

Miss Mur. You prefer cricket to dancing, Duke? I don’t blame you. 

Duke. Not at all—but one is obliged to play cricket, you know. 

Miss Mur. 1 expect you are very fond of it? 

Duch. Yes, he is as bad now as he used to be at Eton. When he was at Oxford 
he made me go somewhere out at Maida Vale to see him play against 
Cambridge. He and his friends in all their blue ribbons and things looked 
like a lot of rabid teetotallers—though I am told a number of them are quite 
the reverse. 

Lestrange (to Miss Mur.). How are you, Miss Murrender? I hope you are 
better satisfied with England to-day than you were the other evening. 

Miss Mur. Oh yes! It is charming when it is fine. You English people 
pretend to be discontented with your weather, but you really ought to be 
very glad that it changes so. 

Lestrange. Why, Miss Murrender? 

Miss Mur. Because it makes your conversation so brilliantly varied: it must 
make you feel quite original every day. Just fancy how hard it would be to 
vary one’s remarks in the Arctic regions. “Rather cold to-day” would 
become such a depressing truism. 
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Lestrange. And “Rather warm to-day” would be a lie—what? But the 
weather always amuses me, like all other supremely emotional subjects. 

Miss Mur. Emotional ? 

Lestrange. Certainly. Those little platitudes contain in epitome the whole 
temperament, education, surroundings, and accomplishments, as well as the 
present mood of the speaker. They are a conversational “‘ Who’s Who.” 
It’s really most convenient to know what to expect. 

Miss Mur. A little bit fanciful—isn’t it? 

Lestrange. Not in the least. Think of the difference between the “ Infernally 
cold again, sir,” of the liverish old half-pay colonel, and the “How 
delightfully fresh” of the enthusiastic young lady. ‘That’s just a simple 
case. 

Miss Mur. 1 must see if I can work it out for myself in practice. 


Enter Footman. 
Footman. Mr. Brierly. [ Exit. 
Enter Brierly. 


Duch. How do you do, Maurice? You have met Mrs, and Miss Murrender, 
I think. I have just been telling Mrs. Murrender more about your work. 
You must show her your studio. 

Brier. 1 shall be only too flattered if Mrs. Murrender would come and see 
my humble efforts. 

Mrs. Mur. Don’t say humble, Mr. Brierly; art is never humble. 

Brier. But the artist may be, Mrs. Murrender. 

Duch. You shouldn’t be, Maurice; it doesn’t suit you. Who ever heard of a 
rising portrait painter being humble? It is the last thing in the world you 
can afford to be. Now-a-days people never know what is good art, unless 
they are told; and it is your duty to the public to let them know you paint 
well—for their own instruction. 

Miss Mur. Mr. Brierly, I shall come with Mamma to see your pictures, if I may. 
I adore painting—and thought your portrait of the Duchess in the Academy 
was angelic. 

Duch. My dear, you must mean the treatment not the subject—I am too old 
for an angel. 

Miss Mur. Angels never grow old—or if they do they don’t show it. 

Enter Footman. 
Footman. Lady Durrington, tse Hon. Miss Durrington, the Rev. Mr. Aumbrey. 
Enter Lady Durrington, Miss Durrington, ard Aumbrey. 

Duch. Dear Lady Durrington—I am so glad to see you and Maud; I want to 
hear a// about those delightful Drunkards you are so interested in. How 
are you, my dear? (to Maud.) I hear the Cripple Boys’ Dance was such a 
success. 
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Lady Dur. I have brought dear Father Aumbrey to see you, Duchess. I am 
sure he will interest you so much. You know we want to get up a Bazaar 
for the Prolific Paupers’ Relief Society. Only we are so worried about a 
suitable place to have it. 

Duch, (hurriedly). Oh yes, the Prolific Paupers’ Relief Society: of course you 
will want such a /arge room. But I want to introduce Mr. Aumbrey to 
Mr. Lestrange. (does so.) Mr. Lestrange is so interested in Paupers and 
Population, and all those terrible problems. 

(Lestrange /ooks pathetic.) 

Lady Dur. (to Maud). My dear,I wish you would try and make the Duke 
interested in our Bazaar. I am afraid from what I can see the dear 
Duchess is not foo enthusiastic about it. 

Lady Dur. Mr. Lestrange, you should look in at our Inebriates’ Institute 
sometimes. 

Lestrange. As a visitor, Lady Durrington, I trust. Mr. Aumbrey has been 
telling me about it. Novel schemes of the kind always interest me. 

Lady Dur. Oh yes, he has told you of that, has he? Is it not splendid? 

Lestrange ( perplexed). Admirable, but what in particular? 

Lady Dur. Did you not mention the “ Novel Scheme.” I am sure it was one 
of Father Aumbrey’s best inspirations. The idea is to provide the inhabi- 
tants of Poplar with cheap editions of the best novels. One has to reach 
the Head before the Heart, you know. 

Lestrange (with bored gravity). Of course, of course. 

Lady Dur. You have no idea how destitute the poor creatures are. Father 
Aumbrey discovered one most deserving widow who was actually reduced 
to lighting her fire with the very copy of Ivanhoe we had sent her. It 
must have been such a wrench to the poor soul. Quite like selling one’s 
jewellery, you know. 

Aumbrey. Yes, and another poor girl had been obliged to sacrifice the first 
chapter of Martin Chuzzlewit to make herself curlpapers. 

Lestrange. In fact she had Dickens on the brain. 

Lady Dur. At St. Remigius’ institute we allow card playing. It is quite safe 
you know; they can’t gamble. They could not raise sixpence among 
them. Another capital idea of Mr. Aumbrey’s is to have a different text 
printed on the back of each card, so that while the deal is going on they 
are insensibly assimilating religious instruction. 

Lestrange. You are brilliant, really, Mr. Aumbrey. 

Aumbrey (humbly but flattered). 1 merely do what I can. 

Lestrange. But, by the way, it is as well they do not play for money. For if 
there is a different text on each card, an unscrupulous player,—lI say, az 
unscrupulous player,—would get to know what was on the other side of the 
texts, and would gauge exactly the contents of his adversary’s hand. 
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Aumbrey (naively), Why yes, | had not thought of that. 

Lady Dur. But it would be positively sacrilegious—I am sure none of them 
would do it—they are all too ignorant. 

Lestrange. In this case their ignorance is the bliss of the institute. 

Aumbrey. We are hoping through the medium of cards to teach them more 
serious lessons. 

Lestrange. For instance? 

Aumbrey. Well, Lady Durrington and I both thought that if we encouraged 
them to play Old Maid regularly, it might induce the losers to reflect 
seriously on the evils of premature marriage which are so rife among them. 

Lady Dur. Moreover they will become familiar with the value and necessity 
of Kings and Queens, which will counteract this dreadful anarchism. 

Lestrange. Of course they will see that if they discard the Kings and Queens, 
the knaves will be within an ace of being head of the pack. 

Duch. (to Mrs. Mur.). I feel a sort of Proprietorial interest in Mr. Brierly. 
In fact I feel about him rather as Columbus must have felt about America. 

Mrs. Mur. Both proud of the find, and proud of yourself. How delightful. 
Just imagine if we had never been discovered. 

Duch. You might have discovered us. 

Mrs. Mur. Then we should have considered ourselves the old world and 
Europe the new. 

Duch. But really you should get Mr. Brierly to paint your daughter—she would 
make a charming picture. 

Mrs. Mur. I think the idea is delightful. I must go and talk to Mr. Brierly. 

Duch. ‘Tell him I say he is to paint her. 

Miss Mur, (turning suddenly to Lady Dur.). Do you ever paint, Lady Durrington? 

Lady Dur. (taken aback: then looks at Miss Mur. through lorgnette rigidly). No, 
Miss Murrender, I do not. 

Miss Mur. 1 thought all English girls took up painting as one of their 
accomplishments. 

Lady Dur. Perhaps I cannot regard myself as an English gir/. 

Miss Mur. Oh, you are foreign—perhaps you are naturalized. 

Lady Dur. My ancestors, I presume, went through that formality—if any was 
then necessary—in the eleventh century. 

Miss Mur. ( fiippantly and unabashed). Of course if they did that, you have no 
cause for misgivings about your legitimacy at this hour of the day. 

Lady Dur. 1 hardly think legitimacy a felicitous expression. But I believe the 
dialect of your country is a little—loose in its idiom. 

Miss Mur. You object to the word legitimacy? Because it suggests illegiti- 
macy, I suppose. (Lady Dur. more shocked.) English people always seem 
to object to everything because it suggests something else—but why bother 
to think of the something else? That’s why they don’t like to talk about 
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virtue, I believe, because they always think if you do so it implies you are 
really thinking about vice. 

Lady Dur. My dear Miss Murrender, I really don’t think I care to pursue 
this subject further. I suppose because I have the ill—or good fortune to 
be English. 

Miss Mur. 1 was very rude about you, Lady Durrington. You must forgive 
me, 1 am always criticising people’s ways here in London—but I really 
can’t help it ; you do amuse me so. 

Lady Dur. 1 was not conscious of being humorous. 

Miss Mur. Oh no, I know you weren’t—that is, I mean you amuse me 
collectively. 

Mrs. Mur. Dear Duchess, Aimée and I must be trotting along. I am so glad 
we have met the Duke. Good-bye, Duke; Aimée and I will come and 
see you play cricket one day. 

Duke. Thank you, Mrs. Murrender; I can only reward your patience with a 
lunch. 

Mrs. Mur. ‘That will be delightful. (Zo the Duchess.) Mr. Brierly says he 
will be charmed to paint Aimée; he is going to dine with us to-night to 
talk it over. 

Brier. Good-bye, Duchess; Miss Murrender is very kindly going to give me a 
lift to Knightsbridge. 

[Exeunt Mrs. and Miss Murrender and Mr. Brierly. 

Duch, (to Lady Dur.).. Have you ever spoken to Mrs, Murrender about your 
charities, Lady Durrington? She is just the person to help you, I know. 
She is very kindhearted, and of course very rich. 

Lady Dur. 1 confess, Duchess, that I am old-fashioned enough to wish to see 
English charities kept for English people. I do not believe in foreign 
people having a part in a// our privileges. 

Duch. But you can hardly call Mrs. Murrender foreign. 

Lady Dur. ‘To my mind the Americans are more foreign to us than any people 
in Europe. Why all the Europeans had been neighbours for centuries 
before the Americans were thought about. 

Duch. 1am sorry you dislike Americans, if it means you dislike them all. 

Lady Dur. 1 do not believe in making exceptions. Look what compromise 
has done for politics. ‘The whole country will consist of brawling brick- 
layers soon. 

Duke (to Maud). But after all, are you really keen on all this rot? 

Maud. Oh, you mustn’t call it “rot”; Mother would be so angry if she heard 

ou. 

Duke. Well, but I want to know about you, that’s the point. You know 
you’re too young and innocent to go spoiling your best years looking after 
all these beastly drunkards and riff-raff. 
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Maud. I’ve sometimes thought I should like to give up my whole life working 
for the poor creatures—and live among them. 

Duke. Asa parson’s wife. No, you’ve had that drummed into you. You say 
you’ve sometimes thought of it—that means that a jolly sight more times 
you’ve not thought of it. Look here, Miss Durrington, it’s morbid. 

Maud. But Duke, will you use your influence with your Mother to help with 
this bazaar? — 

Duke. No, Miss Durrington; you must forgive my saying so, but I’m hanged 
if I will. The fact is I don’t believe in that kind of charity. 

Maud. But a great deal of money is given to charities that way. 

Duke. It isn’t given at all, and that’s the whole worry. Every penny that is 
got is extorted or inveigled out of people who have no more interest in the 
object than they have in the North Pole. It gives the vulgar parvenu the 
opportunity he has prayed for of obtaining a spurious reputation. In fact 
the whole idea is wrong, clean wrong. No good is done to the East End, 
and great harm is done to the West End. I am sorry if I hurt your 
feelings—but honestly I know I am not doing so in the least ; I tell you I 
shall absolutely dissuade my Mother from having anything to do with it. 

Maud. Duke—don’t you ever tell Mamma I said it—but I am glad. 

Lady Dur. Duchess, we must really be going. Father Aumbrey I know has 
to preside at a Meat Tea in Bermondsey. Maud dear, you must say good- 
bye to the Duke; I hope you have found in him a staunch ally. 

Maud. Yes, Mamma, I have. 

Lady Dur, That is right, dear. Good-bye Duchess. 

[E£xeunt Lady Durrington, Miss Durrington, amd Mr. Aumbrey. 

Duke. Well I’m damned, and they call that Charity! I’ve never realized 
before how much I pity Durrington. I’ve heard of people being wedded 
to the Church, but one might as well be married to a cathedral. 

Duch. But I don’t think Lord Durrington worries much: he spends most of 
his time at race meetings. 

Duke. Personally I don’t wonder at his preferring Goodwood to Good Works. 

Duch. To tell you the truth, I think he knows nothing whatever of Lady 
Durrington’s concerns. 

Lestrange. 1 always held that one-half of London doesn’t know how its 
“ Better Half” lives—what ? 

Duke. Lestrange, you will excuse me I know. I really can’t stay frowsting 
indoors any longer. I’m going for a little turn in the Park. I’m simply 
dying for Fresh Air. 

Duch. You are always dying for Fresh Air, but you manage to survive the death 
pretty regularly. [Exit Duke. 

Duch. Now Mr. Lestrange, tell me candidly what do you think of the 
Murrenders ? 
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Lestrange. Well then Duchess, I think Mrs. Murrender delightful and her 
daughter—no less. 

Duch. 1am really glad you think so, though I am sure everybody likes them. 
Mrs. Murrender is a very sensible woman, and an excellent hostess. Her 
dance last week was 

Lestrange. One of the best this season. 

Duch, I take that as a compliment, for of course I managed all her people for 
her. Yes, I think it was a good dance. 

Lestrange. How was it the Duke was not there? 

Duch. You may well ask. I was extremely annoyed with him for not going. 
He rushed up to Yorkshire to play his everlasting cricket. I had no idea 
he had gone till I got a wire just before dinner saying he had forgotten to 
tell me he was obliged to play, and would be back in three days. 

Lestrange. WHa-ha-ha. You must forgive my laughing, Duchess. I can’t help 
it. Ha-ha-ha. These little surprises of the Duke always amuse me. He 
is just a great, delightful, thoughtless doy. 

Duch. Being a boy is no excuse for anything now-a-days, But really I was most 
annoyed. . . . Mr. Lestrange. 

Lestrange. Dear Lady? 

Duch. Weare old friends, and I can’t help telling you things I would never 
divulge to anyone else. I arranged that dance of Mrs. Murrender’s entirely 
for Monty’s sake. Don’t you see I should so much like to bring off a 
match between Monty and Aimée Murrender—she is a most fascinating 
girl. Iam very fond of her—and there is no doubt of her success in 
town this season; and besides—to put it bluntly, her father was one of 
the richest men in the States. 

Lestrange. Ha! a fact not to be sneezed at. 

Duch. Personally I don’t propose to sneeze. But, Mr. Lestrange, I believe the 
Duke’s father told you something of his own affairs. He was of course a 
deplorably bad financier. 

Lestrange. In fact he could have done very well with some of the Ebenezer 
P. Murrender strain. 

Duch. He could indeed. Then you know he had atrocious luck on the turf 
with his own horses. 

Lestrange. Well, poor man, he was robbed right and left. 

Duch. Anyhow, you see the connection? 

Lestrange. I think so. 

Duch. It sounds dreadfully mercenary and crude, I know. And I hate crude- 
ness above all things. I am always telling Monty he is too crude. But 
still there are times when 

Lestrange. One has to be crude to be kind! 

Duch, The reason why this is all so much in my mind now is that only to-day 
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Mr. Threadneedle was advising the sale of Ballyshannon. Now, as I was 
telling Monty to-day, I have the very strongest motives of attachment to 
that place above all others, and 

Lestrange. Naturally, and rightly, were anxious to keep it. After all it is as 
much for Monty’s sake as your own. 

Duth. Therefore I think it is extremely advisable that he should get well 
married ; and why, it is positively the normal thing that he should marry 
Miss Murrender. But it will be the hardest business in the world to make 
Monty take this seriously. He is so dilatory and such a boy. 

Lestrange. 1 know—I know. Good old Monty! he is so reasonably unreasonable 
always. 

Duch. Ti men always profess to work out everything by Logic—though I am 
sure most of you know none. Mr. Lestrange, I want you to approach 
Monty ; you can better than I. 

Lestrange. Well, my dear Duchess, you rate my poor powers too highly, but I 
will try what I can do. By the way, Lady Durrington did not seem 
effusively cordial to Mrs. Murrender or her daughter. 

Duch. No. You see, dear Lady Durrington is so medieval in many ways. 
She cannot bear Americans. I have to listen to her tirades every time 
any Englishman marries an American girl. And do you know, Mr. 
Lestrange, I believe that Lady Durrington has a particular reason for not 
wanting Miss Murrender to be married to Monty ? 

Lestrange. Really, she seems to take a sort of maternal interest in the Duke’s 
marriage. 

Duch. Precisely. She does take literally a maternal interest in it—for she is 
dying to make her own daughter Duchess of Canterbury. 

Lestrange. Ha-ha! But what of Miss Durrington? I thought she was 
engrossed in this Reform Business. In fact I should have guessed that she 
would become the chatelaine of a slum parsonage. 

Duch. She might think so, at present. But Maud Durrington is essentially 
a girl who wants her mind made up for her. All this craze she is con- 
cerned with now is her mother’s idea, not her own. If the contact were 
broken, so to speak, the religious current would switch off as readily as it 
switched on. 

Lestrange. What an extremely convenient daughter Miss Durrington must be. 

Duch. Yes, but I should regard a convenience of that kind as irritating to the 
last degree. ‘The only amusement there is in bringing up a child is when 
it has a will of its own. 

Lestrange. The strenuous life !—what ? 

Duch. Of course she is a very nice girl, and the Durringtons are one of the 
best families in England, but somehow or other I think new blood is not a 
bad thing. 
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Lestrange. It is an excellent thing, Duchess; these American alliances are going 
to be the salvation of English society. 

Enter Duke. (Pulls off his gloves. Picks up “Tatler” and sprawls in armchair.) 

Duch. Your turn in the Park didn’t amount to much. 

Duke. No, I had hardly crossed the road before I met that sickening Lady 
Dressingley. She talked such drivel, and seemed so inclined to continue 
ad lib. or rather ad nauseam that I had to come back out of self-defence. 

Duch. Mr. Lestrange, I have some letters to write—I know you will excuse me. 

Lestrange. My dear Duchess, I owe you a thousand apologies—I must be 
flying. My only excuse for staying for such an unconscionable time is 
that it has seemed like half-an-hour. 

Duke (humming to himself). “ A thousand ages in his sight, 

Are like an evening gone.” 

Duch. No, no, Mr. Lestrange; you are not going to run away yet. (Aside to 
Lestrange.) Talk to Monty—now! (A/oud.) You know I don’t mind 
cigarettes in here. [ Exit. 

Lestrange. (Lights cigarette, looks at Duke, who is swinging his legs over arms of 
his chair and still reading. After a pause.) Well, Monty! 

Duke. Oh, I am most awfully sorry, Nigel. I was working out one of these 
confounded bridge puzzles—thought I might get a little honest money 

Lestrange. Why don’t you? (Jn unconcerned voice.) Nice woman, Mrs. 
Murrender—how do you like her daughter ? 

Duke. Damn her daughter ! 

Lestrange. I shall not, but I suppose you may if you want to. 

Duke. No, of course I don’t want to really. I think she’s very jolly indeed— 
but Nigel, I know what you’re at—the Mater has been talking to you. Of 
course it’s obvious she wants me to marry Miss Murrender. Upon my soul 
I think it’s a low down game to set you on me too. 

Lestrange. Well, Monty, since my poor little attempts at tact have at least 
succeeded in bringing us to the point—we might do worse than stick at it. 
But please don’t be so ferocious at me. 

Duke. Poor old Nigel—I am sorry—it is bad luck. I know you wouldn't 
bother me unless you were so painfully conscientious, and I know you 
mean well. 

Lestrange. Thanks immensely, Monty—it is a pleasure to know you can 
penetrate through a clumsy performance to the upright motive behind. 
Duke. Don’t be cynical, Nigel. Cynicism is a bore, unless there are at least 
three people to listen to you. It’s only a parlour trick after all—and it 

requires a quorum to make it worth while. 

Lestrange. Monty, you are very sharp. I suspect you took something more 
than the air when you popped out just now. 

Duke. Come, that’s better—most approved “Comic Cuts style.” But why 
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should it be considered such a damning thing to say of a man that he 
means well? 

Lestrange. Itisn’t. It is simply a truism. We all mean well. I mean well, 
as you say; your Mother means well, Mrs. Murrender means well, Miss 
Murrender means well, and though perhaps you don’t know it, my boy, 
you mean well. 


Duke. Well, perhaps I do, though it’s rather a shock to the system to be 
told so. 

Lestrange. Therefore, since you mean well, do reflect how awkward it will 
be for me if I have to tell the Duchess that my mission 

Duke. Her’s, you mean. 

Lestrange. Well, that her mission has failed. 

Duke. You selfish old brute. Do you really think that your funk of my 
Mother’s displeasure at your rotten diplomacy is a valid reason for my 
marrying Aimée Murrender? 

Lestrange. In my eyes, dear boy, at this moment, I admit that no more valid 
reason could possibly exist. But you can’t deny she’s a charming girl, and 
a healthy young animal like you can fall in love with any charming girl if 
you make your mind up. It is simply for you to make your mind up. 

Duke. H’m; sounds very unnatural. 

Lestrange. Only because you know nothing of human nature. I don’t want 
to rub in the mercenary side, for I am afraid it simply would not appeal to 
you. But your Mother is quite worried about your affairs. 

Duke. Yes, she won’t see Ballyshannon sold, because you can see the sun set 
or the moon rise or something from it; I thought you could from most 
places if you were up at the time. Says she gets her best ideas from the 
terrace there—or some absolute rot of that sort. 

Lestrange. Don’t wander from the point. 

Duke. \haven’t got there yet—but poor old Nigel, it is an awful sweat for 
you to have to talk your head off at me. No, upon my word I’ll think 
of it—that’s a bargain—someday. 

Lestrange. Hang “someday.” Aimée Murrender isn’t likely to remain on the 
cards indefinitely; as she would say, you’re not the only pebble on the 
beach. Old Lord Whitaker was doing his little best at her mother’s dance 
the other night. 

Duke. By gad, was he though—damned old rake. She shan’t fall into his 
clutches—why he hasn’t a shilling—I’m hanged if I’ll let her do it. 

Lestrange. Well, you know Monty, there are plenty of other men in London 
who are worse than you. 

Duke. Now you are talking sense. Look here, I couldn’t stick one of that 
money-grabbing crew to collar her—she’s too good for that—lI feel that 
much anyway ; and as I’m a sportsman, Nigel, I won’t have it. 
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Lestrange. Imagine me the gallery. (C/aps loudly.) Of course I ought to have 
put it to you as asportsman before. Quite right, Monty old boy, be a 
sportsman. In the old days they used to call it the romantic nature, but 
it’s the same thing at the bottom. 

Duke. You're a funny old thing, Nigel. You always sort of get round me, 
though I invariably think J am scoring off you all along the line—till the 
end, 

Re-enter Duchess. 

Duch. You must come back and dine here this evening, Mr. Lestrange. 

Duke. He can’t, mother—he is dining with me at the club. [Exit Duke. 

Lestrange (with amused perplexity). Well, that’s the first I’ve heard of it. 

Duch, Of course you will dine with Monty, much as I should have liked to 
see you. But I take this as a happy omen of your negotiations. Mr. 
Lestrange, you are splendid. I can’t thank you enough—but how did you 
do it? 

Lestrange. 1 didn’t do it, dear lady, any more than he did—Miss Murrender 
herself did it. 

Duch. 1 must tell you of an idea of my own too which has just occurred to me. 

Lestrange. Yes? 

Duch. 1 advised Mrs. Murrender to get Maurice Brierly to paint Aimée’s 
portrait. My idea was to do him a good turn—but now I think I will do 
myself and Monty a still better turn. 

Lestrange. One good turn deserves another. But how? 

Duch, 1 shall give Maurice the commission myself, and will present Monty 
with the portrait as a wedding present 

Lestrange. But can you arrange ? 

Duch, With Mrs. Murrender? Of course, she is not a fool. Don’t you think 
it is a good idea? 

Lestrange. Yes, so good, that I think it must have been suggested to you by 

Duch. By what? 

Lestrange (picks up his hat, walks to door at back, looks round mischievously and, 
as he exits, says): By the terrace at Ballyshannon. 


Quick Curtain. 
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ACT Il. 


Scene, Maurice Brierly’s studio. 
Time. Morning. (Nearly two months have elapsed.) July. 


(Brierly is discovered sitting at a small round table, on which is the débris of 
a breakfast. He is smoking a cigarette and looking through the newspaper. 
On the rising of the curtain he impatiently scrunches up the newspaper and 
flings it down.) 


Mrs. Winter. Mr. Brierly, sir! ’ow could you? And me been waiting patient 
these twenty-four hours to know if the vice count was reelly in the 
cupboard. 

Brier. The viscount in the cupboard. My dear Mrs. Winter, a skeleton in 
that situation is disturbing enough. But what do you mean? 

Mrs. Winter. Why, sir, the Fuel-tone. 

Brier. (laughing). Oh, the Feuilleton. Are you such a very keen student of 
the Daily Megaphone’s fiction by instalments ? 

Mrs, Winter. Well, sir, I don’no as you may call me a student, but as for 
keen, sir, it’s sometimes been almost palpitatious waiting from one day to 
the next—that is till the evening sir, for I never takes the paper till you’ve 
done with it. But that last story was a fair take in. 

Brier. 1 take in the paper—and the paper takes in you! Is that it, Mrs. 
Winter? What was the story? 

Mrs. Winter (solemnly). Crime in the Chrysalis, if you please, sir. The very 
day before the story ended there was enough meat on the bone to last a 
week, as you may say, but 

Brier. With all that meat on the bone, the author made a hash of it—eh? 
Perhaps that is better than too much frigid meat, Mrs. Winter. 

Mrs. Winter (mystified). Maybe sir. I knows you like a dish a bit fussy-like. 
But anyway, the next day after the last but one 

Brier. In fact the last day. 

Mrs. Winter. Aye, sir, that’s just it: it never ought to have been the last— 
well, it all just frizzled out all of a hurry—and we couldn’t tell whether 
she was poisoned or died natural. 

Brier. Anda very unfair dilemma to leave you in, I’m sure. But never mind, 
Mrs. Winter. 

Mrs. Winter. Thank you, sir. (Starts clearing away, and observes almost 
untouched food.) Tut, tut, sir, you'll be witherin’ up to the marrerbone, 
as you may say, if you don’t eat a little more. 1 trust the cooking was not 
against your taste. 

Brier. The cooking was admirable, Mrs. Winter, thank you. It’s merely that 
the hot weather has rather taken away my appetite. 
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Mrs. Winter. And if I make bold to say so sir, aren’t you workin’ a little too 
hard. Here I come—morning, noon, and night, and always find you sittin’ 
at your weazel, sir. But to be sure, sir, this isa lovely likeness you’ve done 
of Miss Murrender. 

Brier. I’m glad you like it, Mrs. Winter. I’ve certainly put my best into it. 

Mrs. Winter. It’s as good as a photograph, sir; there, I can’t say more ! 

Brier. (laughing). 1 am sure that’s a very pretty compliment, Mrs. Winter. 
By Jove, it’s twelve o’clock ; Miss Murrender will be here in a minute. 
Mrs. Winter. And there’s her ring—to be sure, sir; praise be your breakfast 

was cleared away. [ Exit. 

Brierly (crosses to easel with a sigh: picks up palette, and regards the picture of 

Miss Murrender critically). 
Enter Aimée Murrender. 

Aimée. Good morning, Mr. Brierly; you see I’m here right on time. 

Brier. Your punctuality very nearly put me to shame. Mrs. Winter has just 
removed my breakfast. 

Aimée. Shocking, but I suppose we must allow something to the artistic 
temperament. 

Brier. Heavens, Miss Murrender, don’t accuse me of having that! 

Aimée. Why not? 

Brier. (speaking at a rush). Because no real artists have it—that is in the sense 
in which the word is generally used. Why art is revolted by chaos. And 
by the “artistic temperament” people generally mean a mind which is 
reconciled to complete chaos. Any wretched fellow who has no sense of 
order—which is the essence of beauty after all—no education, no brains, 
no morals, and an unconquerable aversion to soap and water—in fact 
one who is content to live like a pig in a sty in all respects, except that his 
meals are less regularly and less decently served than any pig would tolerate, 
just sticks out a placard, “ Artistic Temperament,” and thinks that thereby 
he is not only justified but glorified. 

Aimée. Hold on! I’m sorry I spoke. Of course I didn’t mean you are one 
of that sort; anyway your meals seem /air/y regular and you /ook clean— 
and, Mr. Brierly, you paint divinely. I’m sure you’ve made my picture a 
perfect duck. 

Brier. How could I help it? I love—the picture. I’ve thought of nothing 
else since I first began it. Mrs. Winter to-day told me it was as good as 
a photograph. 

Aimée. How sweet of her. 

Brier. Yes, I daresay some men would not be pleased at the remark, but I take 
it as acompliment. I know what she means, 

Aimée, Yes? 

Brier. She means a photograph cannot lie. 
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Aimée. I'm feeling quite sort of blue-ey to-day. I must be very vain, but do 
you know I have so much enjoyed coming here and seeing the picture 
grow almost day by day, more and more 

Brier. Like you—lI only wish it could be like you. 

Aimée. And I’m most awfully sorry now it’s finished. 

Brier. Are you, Miss Murrender? I can’t tell you how sorry J am. I almost 
feel tempted to take my brush and paint it out (threatens half seriously). 
Aimée. Oh! don’t! You won’t do that—but why do you want to spoil it all ? 
Brier. Spoil it all—it’s coming to an end that spoils it all. If I destroyed 
the picture it would only be for the love of painting it all over again. 
But I don’t think I could do it—even for that. Now it’s done, it’s far too 

much tome. I—I shall be terribly sorry to part with it. 

Miss Mur. (laughing). You are a very romantic boy, quite like Pygmalion. 
What a great thing it must be to be so much in love with your art. 

Brier. My art—phaugh! Miss Murrender, I don’t believe in art for art’s 
sake. Art to me is only an expression of —Life itself. 

Enter Mrs. Winter with “ New York Herald” in postal wrapper. Brierly looks at 

it and is geing to lay it by. 

Miss Mur. No, open it Mr. Brierly. It’s the New York Herald—l’d recog- 
nise it any day. 

Brier. Yes, 1 was expecting it; it contains a notice of a portrait which I have 
just sent to America, . 

Aimée. Oh, do let’s look. I hope they say lots of nice things about it. 

(Aimée and Brierly sit om sofa together and open paper—both forgeting all self- 

consciousness. Business. Brierly and Aimée’s eyes are caught simultaneously by a 

paragraph—Aimée makes to snatch away the paper, then checks herself and speaks 

with forced calmness.) 

Aimée. No, read it Mr. Brierly—it is better that you should. 

Brier. (reads from the paper). ‘* The Estate of the late Ebenezer P. Murrender, 
of Brooklyn, has been proved at 50,000 dollars. We are not in possession 
of more particulars, but this must come as a surprise to many, as it was 
well known that Mr. Murrender was, during his lifetime, a Multi- 
Millionaire. Mrs. and Miss Murrender are in Europe.” ‘Then the man 
they mean was 

Aimée. My father. 

Brier. (impetuously). Oh! but this is a vile, a monstrous lie, the Editor ought to 
be 











Aimée. Mr. Brierly, every word you see there is true. Oh my God! what 
will they think of us—of me? It looks so ghastly in bald print. It was 
bad enough to know—we didn’t know till we had come to London. Oh, 
but you will hate me, you will despise us both—my mother and I are both 
branded before the world as impostors. 
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Brier. Miss Murrender—No—No—I don’t think that. Nobody will say that 
of you! 

Aimée. Yes, they will of course—why not? People think we are millionaires, 
Father was a millionaire ; what the paper says 1s quite true—but everything 
all went wrong before he died, and we never knew that till a few weeks 
ago. What are we? We aren’t millionaires—we have no right to our 
place here in Society. 50,000 dollars! £10,000. Why, nearly all of it 
is spent already! We are just common adventuresses, Oh, but I can’t 
bear you to think of us like that. 

Brier. Miss Murrender, you shall not talk like this. I believe in you—and 
I’ll make all the world believe in you—nobody shall know this. 

Aimée. Nobody? Why it'll be copied in all the English papers sooner or 
later. 

Brier. (tentatively). But what is it? A lost fortune. Of course; I am very, 
very sorry. But you have friends—the Duchess. 

Aimé. As soon as the Duchess knows she will fling us away like hot cinders. 

Brier. But the Duke—he is a good fellow ;—he would do anything for you. 

Aimée. But Mr. Brierly do you think I’ll let him?—no, it’s just no good. 
Why should we pretend to one another any longer? People in London 
spend all their time pretending to one another wot to know things. The 
Duchess was doing all she could to get her son to marry me—because of 
the money 

Brier. Don’t speak of it; I hated the whole idea. Don’t think it was just 
because I was an ignorant prude and disapproved of marriages of 
convenience—no Aimée, my darling, I was jealous, jealous—I hated that— 
because I loved you—I do love you, Aimée, utterly. Don’t think me a 
callous brute, but I thank God for what is in there (points to paper). 

Aimée. But the ignominy of it. 

Brier. There is no ignominy. This has made a man of me. I shall defend 
you before the whole world. Before—why, before, I was miserably tried ; 
while you were an heiress—I couldn’t speak. The ghastly idol Honour, 
which crushes the human nature out of a man, held me dumb. I had 
no right then to speak. I should have been pointed at by all the army of 
cynics who lie in wait to sneer at anything so watura/ as love. Besides I 
was bound in honour to the Duchess. It is at times like these that the 
word Honour vanishes. I can speak to you simply as a natural man speak- 
ing to a natural woman. Oh Aimée, I know I may speak—lI know you 
don’t love the Duke 








Aimée. No, I do not love the Duke. I could never have married him. I 
always felt it was cruel and unjust to you for me to pretend to love him. 
But lately I couldn’t even pretend to———I knew you loved me, Maurice, 
because from the first I wanted you to—ZJ never dared guess what would 
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happen when this picture was finished and I should no longer be with you 
here. The same bond of Honour tied me that tied you. My Mother 
wanted me to marry Monty—naturally perhaps: the Duchess wanted it— 
they did all they could to make it easy for us both. At first I tried to—I 
even meant to marry him without a thought of love. For a time I tried to 
play the game, but my heart wasn’t in it, Maurice; I despised myself for 
doing it—because I loved you. I think I played the game so poorly that I 
couldn’t have made Monty love me even a little bit. 

Brier. (moves to picture.) 1 think, Aimée, after all I shall—destroy — this 
picture. 

Aimée. Oh Maurice you mustn’t; I love it, I know you love it: it has been 
everything to us. But for it 

Brier. Yes, but it is not ours, Aimée; it belongs to the Duchess: with your 
Mother’s consent, she herself gave me the commission for it—to give her 
son as a wedding present. 

Aimée. God, what an irony. 

Brier. At first when she asked me, I was so angry—so jealous that I very 
nearly refused to touch the canvas. I could have painted you for anyone 
else, but to give the picture—that I felt I should love as yourself—to the 
Duke, it was horrible. But then I thought what a fool I was to throw 
away the chance of being with you, as we have together, dearest. They 
have been happy hours, but a torturing happiness. I dared not look forward 
to the day when the picture would be finished. But I couldn’t throw 
away those hours even for jealousy. 

Aimée. Poor darling boy: it always seemed to me like a fool’s paradise—but it 
was a paradise, wasn’t it? I’m so happy now I can’t remember what an 
awful situation I am in. 

Brier. Dearest, it can all be put right. But your poor Mother, I am sorry for 
her. 

Aimée. Poor Mother! we must do something. She will be here with the 
Duchess almost immediately—you asked them all to see the picture this 
morning, didn’t you? (de// rings.) 1 expect they are here now. 

Mrs. Winter, Mr. Lestrange. 





Enter Lestrange. 

Lestrange. (b0ws.) How do you do, Miss Murrender—how are you, Brierly? 
I have come to the little private view of t4e picture. But am I not early? 
Perhaps you are not ready yet. 

Brier. Oh yes, the picture is donc—but the question is what is to be done 
with it? 

Lestrange. I believe it is no secret that it is for the Duchess. 

Brier. Or rather for the Duke. (Lestrange /ooks at Aimée.) Yes, Lestrange, it was; 
but I don’t think he will want it—or the Duchess either. 
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Lestrange. My dear Brierly 

Aimée. 1am not going to marry the Duke, Mr. Lestrange. 

Lestrange. You don’t mean 

Aimée. 1 mean that I am going to marry Maurice—that is if he will ask me. 
He hasn’t asked me yet—have you Maurice, darling ?—but I think he was 
just going to when you came in. 

Brier. Come on Lestrange, you have the cue—say “ Bless you my children.” 

Lestrange. By all means. (/amely.) Bless you my children. But I must confess 
I don’t quite understand 

Brier. Lestrange. Read this: (gives him paper, Lestrange reads.) Don’t you see? 
It’s a terrible thing for Aimée and her Mother, but it’s the best news that 
has ever been published—for me. 

Aimée. Mr. Lestrange, will you help us? It is a horrible situation. It was not 
till Mother and I had come to London that we knew it. We had taken 
our house and all was arranged for the season—we cou/dn’t suddenly 
disappear. It was wrong, very wrong—no doubt—but Mr. Lestrange you 
don’t think we are just impostors ? 

Lestrange. My dear Miss Murrender, I think you were both very human, and 
very brave. I will give you all the help I can. I see that it is no good 
thinking about the Duke. But we must be tactful with the Duchess, 

Aimée. But what of my poor Mamma? 

Lestrange. You must leave everything to me; I will think what is to be done. 

Mrs. Winter. ’Er gracious The Duchess of Canterbury, ’s Gracious The Duke 
of Canterbury, Mrs. Murrender! 

Enter Duchess, Duke, amd Mrs. Murrender. 

Duch, Well Maurice, I hope you are ready for us now we’ve come. (to Aimée.) 
How are you, my dear—what an appalling climb it is to get up here. What 
have you got here? You don’t mean to say you have painted Mrs, 
Weingarten? I hope you have a wholesale contract for red paint. What 
made you paint her? 

Brier. Well, Duchess, an artist has to paint to live before he can live to paint. 

Duch. Well I hope she paid you well, that’s all: so that you can at least say 
she is Aandsome without scruples. But where is the picture ?—(Brierly 
leads them to it—they all stand before it): 

Duch, My dear Maurice, it is absolutely charming. ‘The pose, the arrangement, 
everything. Really you seem to have caught Miss Murrender in her most 
fascinating mood 














Brier. think I can say with truth that that is so, Duchess. 

Mrs. Mur. Mr. Brierly, I can’t find anything better to say of the picture than 
the Duchess just has. But I think Aimée is very fortunate in having found 
you so appreciative. Why she is simply talking to you there: she looks 
just radiant. 
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Duke. Congratulations Brierly; it’s really a masterpiece. By Jove—it’s simply 
plumb like! How does Miss Murrender herself like it? 

Aimée. Well, though I say it as shouldn’t, I love it. Maurice will do great 
things. (Various effects of the name “* Maurice” are seen on different people.) 

Duke. Look here, Brierly, I must be running along to the Club, I have asked 
a man to lunch with me—Good-bye. The picture is topping. I must 
come and have another peep to-morrow. 

Lestrange. 1 will stroll with youa little way, Monty. [Exeunt Duke and Lestrange. 

Duch, Maurice, have you told Miss Murrender about the picture? If not, I 
think I will do so now. Aimée dear, your Mother has very kindly allowed 
me to become the owner of the picture. Of course you know the interest 
I have always taken in Mr. Brierly’s work—and I think this is by far the 
best thing he has done—and besides dear, you know I take an interest in you. 

Aimée. No, Duchess! If you ever did you won’t any more—I am 

Brier. Aimée, let me speak. Duchess I am very, very grateful to you for all 
you have ever done for me; in fact you must let no thought of ingratitude 
on my part ever enter your head 

Duch, My dear Maurice—what do you mean? I am sure I shall have every 
reason to be grateful to you when I get this charming picture 

Brier. Duchess, I cannot let you have it. 

Duch. Maurice! 

Mrs. Mur. Mr. Brierly! 

Brier. No Duchess; I know, Aimée knows, what you intended this picture for. 
It was a very kind thought on your part to give me the commission, but at 
the very beginning I almost did not accept it. I couldn’t bear to give up 
this to another man 

Duch. Maurice, I don’t understand; does this mean you are jealous of the 
Duke? For as you have spoken so openly—so crudely almost—about it, I 
won’t deny I had wished to give this to the Duke—on some occasion. 

Brier, Ah—yes—it was the occasion. 

Duch. Oh Maurice, I thought I could trust you. I have been a fool. I am 
disappointed in you—Mrs. Murrender, what can 

Brier. Mrs. Murrender, Duchess! Aimée has consented this very morning to 
be my wife! 

Mrs. Mur. Aimée, this is a shock to me. I thought you 

Aimée. You thought I would marry the Duke. I know, I know! I tried at 
first to stifle my love for Maurice; I wanted to please you: I knew of 
course that you, and you Duchess, both wanted me to marry the Duke. 
The Duke himself likes me well enough—and if I had cared to playa 
game I might have made him love me. But I couldn’t ; you can’t play 
games of that kind when you’re in love yourself. No; I have seen all the 
time that Maurice loved me—but don’t reproach him with what he has 
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done, Duchess. He is the soul of honour. He never breathed a word of 
it till to-day then—something happened—and we both threw off the mask. 
It had to be done. I am sorry for you, Mother, and I am sorry for you too 
Duchess, but it could never have been otherwise. 

Duch. Maurice—I can only say again I am profoundly disappointed in you. I 
had thought that a man’s honour was a 

Brier. Oh Duchess, don’t think that. I would never have spoken —but to-day, 
to-day—things all became different 

Duch. Yes, things did become different; it was your last, your only chance of 
being alone with Miss Murrender. You were madly jealous of this picture 
going away from you—in fact—Oh Maurice, you have made a disastrous 
mess of this! 

Brier. Duchess, you misunderstand me—oh believe it is all a mistake 

Duch. You seem to have a poor idea of my powers of understanding. Maurice, I 
must go: this has been getting dangerously like a scene; scenes I detest. 
Please ring for your woman to let me out. I can only say that of course 
under the circumstances you are free to dispose of the picture how you 
will. [ Exit. 

Mrs. Mur. Aimée, my dear girl, I can’t be so rude to Mr. Brierly as to say I 
am sorry—no Mr. Brierly, I like you very, very much—(Aol/ds out hand.) and 
I mean that we shall be friends. Nor should I, if I could, interfere in any 
way with Aimée’s choice now it is made. But you must see how very 
contrary this is to what—well, what seemed probable: but it’s a thousand 
pities you couldn’t have managed more tactfully with the Duchess. 

Aimé. Mother, if Maurice had cared to have justified himself he could have 
right here. (picks up paper.) But he is a dear old brick. Don’t you see 
this? (shows paper.) What is to be done? 

Mrs. Mur. Heavens! Aimée, it has got out. Maurice, you are good to take 
Amy when you know this. 

Brier. Why, Mrs. Murrender—it was beastly heartless of me I know, but in 
all truth I was ready to shout for joy when I saw it? But in God’s name 
why should I think ill of either of you—it is a great misfortune, a very 
great misfortune, but it is no fault. 

Enter Lestrange. 

Lestrange. Dol intrude? I passed the Duchess driving home. 

Aimée. Did she look furious? 

Lestrange. Perhaps her chin was a little bit skied. 

Aimée. Mother, Mr. Lestrange knows of this too. He has been very kind to 
Maurice and me; he is going to help us. 

Mrs. Mur. Mr. Lestrange, I am glad you should know because I have so much 


need of someone to advise me, but I don’t know whether to feel more 
gladness or shame 
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Lestrange. My dear Mrs. Murrender—not a word of that. I don’t want to 
hear any explanations—because—yes, let me say it—lI believe in you and 
admire you for your pluck. 

Aimée. Well, it’s all U.P. with the Duchess. 

Lestrange. Not yet, 1 think. She is a curious soul, but she is good-hearted at 
bottom. Leave her to me. I have always held—and I once told Monty 
the very same thing—that the true solution of all our difficulties lies in the 
simple fact that everyone means well: and so long as everyone means 
well there can be no great harm done. It just needs a little readjustment— 
that’s all. 

Mrs. Mur. M-° Lestrange you are too good; tell me why should you do all this 
for us? 

Lestrange. Because being a selfish old bachelor, Mrs. Murrender, I like to see 
everything going smoothly, and find it far more trouble to go on living in 
the midst of disturbances than to try and set them right. 

Mrs. Mur. Come Aimée dear, we must go home. 

Lestrange. Perhaps you will let me act as escort? [ Exeunt, 

Brier. (rings bell violently), 

Enter Mrs. Winter. 

Mrs. Winter. Sir? 

Brier. Bring me some lunch, Mrs. Winter—lots of lunch. 

Mrs. Winter. expect you want it sir. You ate no breakfast sir. Begging 
your pardon sir, I almost thought you was in love. 

Brier. So I was, Mrs. Winter—sol am. You may congratulate me. 

Mrs. Winter. With all my ’eart, sir; what! not Miss Murrender? (goes to 
picture.) Oh, the pretty dear—no wonder you painted er so nice. (timidly.) 
Aint she a millionairess, sir? 

Brier. No, Mrs. Winter, thank God she’s not. 

Mrs. Winter. Thank God—so I say sir! 

Brier. Yes, Mrs. Winter—why do you say it too? 

Mrs. Winter. Well sir—couldn’t have said what I am saying if she ’ad been a 
millionairess, but what I should like to say is if you’ll want anybody to cook 
for you 

Brier. Why, Mrs. Winter, you mean you’ll do it for us. I couldn’t wish for 
a better cook if I were a millionaire. 

Mrs. Winter. Well better or worse sir, you’ld have ’ad to ’ave got another if 
you ’ad been sir. For I’ld never ’ave dare speak. But when I hears there 
ain’t no millions, why then I feel as you may say—my tongue is loosed. 

Brier. (laughing). Why, Mrs. Winter, then you and I were in the same boat. 
(He has been making New York Herald into cocked hat, and with last words pops 
it on Mrs. Winter’s ead, holds her by shoulders and looks at ber.) 

Curtain. 
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Scene. A Drawing Room at the Duchess of Canterbury’s. 
Time. Before Dinner. Evening of the same day. 


(Servants turn up extra lamps and open door.) 


Duch, (to servant). Has there been no telegram for me? 

Footman. No, your Grace. 

Duch. Tut—(to Footman) All right. [Footman dows and Exit. 

Enter Duke, whistling to himself. Sits down unconcernedly. Duchess waits for 
him to speak: as he does not she breaks out 

Duch. Oh Monty, why don’t you say something? I have heard nothing from 
Mrs. Murrender—so I presume she is coming to dine. I asked her before 
all this happened. She might have had the good taste to get a headache or 
something by to-night. 

Duke. Why should she, poor woman? 

Duch. Because she might know that J couldn’t under the circumstances. 

Duke. But my dear Mother, what’s the matter? 

Duch. The matter is that Mrs. Murrender and myself to-day practically—er— 
quarrelled. 

Duke (bursts into a guffaw). What on earth about? 

Duch. About you, naturally. 

Duke. Well I’m 

Duch. It’s not the slightest use swearing. 

Duke. Use or not it’s the only vent for one’s feelings at times. 

Duch, Quite so, and it is another mark of male selfishness that they keep the 
privilege to themselves. 

Duke. Well swear away—I won’t stop you. Are you ready—go! 

Duch. Don’t be an idiot. If that woman turns up to-night it will be horribly 
embarrassing. 

Duke. It ought to be embarrassing to me most of all, I suppose, since you 
quarrelled about me: but how in heaven’s name was J dragged in? 

Duch, Why will you persist in pretending to be thickheaded? It’s an insult 
to me considering you know how strongly I believe in heredity. 

Duke. I’m very sorry, I’m sure, but really 

Duch. Well you must know that I was looking forward to a marriage between 
you and 

Duke. Aimée Murrender, by Jove—of course—good Lord! 

Duch. Why do you say Geod Lord like that—you must have known this? 

Duke. Of course I did. Ever since you put old Nigel on my tracks. 

Duch. My dear boy! 
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Duke. Oh it’s all right—you needn’t pretend you didn’t—the clumsy old thing 
was as transparent as Pears’ Soap. 

Duch, And I complimented him on his tact ! 

Duke. But don’t think I minded. Not in the least. In fact, for a bit I gave 
the matter my closest attention. 

Duch. \t would have been much more to the point if you had given Aimée 
your closest attention. 

Duke. Well | did—in a way—and for a time; but after a bit I found I 
couldn’t: all my attentions were wanted in another direction 

Duch, Do you mean to say you threw up so important an object—probably the 
most important in your life—for your wretched cricket. Oh Monty, 
Monty, I really don’t know whether Miss Murrender, you or I have been 
the biggest fool. 

Duke. For once in our lives—I beg your pardon—as usual in the case of Miss 
Murrender and yourself, and for once in my life, we have not been fools at 


all. 

Duch, What do you mean? 

Duke. 1 mean that we should all have been fools if we had carried out that 
plan of marryiag by interest instead of by instinct. 

Duch, Nonsense—true instinct follows on the lines of interest. 

Duke. Well then I have found my true interest. I am going to propose to 
Maud to-night. 

Duch. Monty dear, that is the first sensible thing I have heard you say to-day. 
I am very fond of Maud, and after all, I have always really thought, in my 


heart of hearts, that English breeding is a thousand times better than 
American dollars. 








Enter Lestrange. 

Footman. Mr. Lestrange. 

Lestrange. Ah Duchess, I am a little early, I see—but I always like to come 
early on an auspicious occasion. 

Duch. (groans). Auspicious occasion! Mr. Lestrange, I don’t feel like joking 
this evening—Mrs. and Miss Murrender are coming. 

Lestrange. Quite so. I had the pleasure of seeing them at Ranelagh this after- 
noon. 

Duch. And she told you about what happened in Mr. Brierly’s studio—— 

Lestrange. I myself called at the studio as you remember a little earlier than 
you—and learnt of the engagement. 

Duch. Well, but did she not tell you that I was rather—annoyed ? 

Lestrange. No, she said you were surprised, which I suppose is only natural. 

Duch. Surprised was not the word. I was angry—angry with Aimée, Maurice, 
Monty, myself—in fact everybody. Who would not have been? I have 
been tricked in the most humiliating way. 
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Lestrange. The best laid schemes 

Duch. What is the use of stale proverbs? Mr. Lestrange, I think I have a 
right to be annoyed. Besides, I don’t care for the word schemes. What 
I did was no more than any mother with her boy’s interest at heart would 
have done. 

Lestrange. I quite agree. Your motives were excellent. 

Duch. It seemed a heaven-sent chance of getting over the family difficulties, 
and as I always said Aimée Murrender is a charming girl. 

Lestrange. Yes, yes. So far so good. But what would you have said if you 
had heard that Mrs. Murrender’s millions did not exist ¢ 

Duch, Of course I am bound to admit it would have made a difference. 
I should not have encouraged Monty to marry her. 

Lestrange. You would have let him follow his own inclinations ? 

Duch. Yes, I suppose so, if they coincided with his interest. 

Lestrange. Well then, Duchess, I must tell you that Mrs. Murrender has no 
millions. 

Duch, What do you mean—she is an impostor ? 

Lestrange. 1 would rather you did not use that word 

Duch. But if she gives herself out to be a millionairess and does not possess the 
money she és an impostor: there can be no getting over it. Do you mean 
to say that woman has the face to persist in coming here to-night? It’s 
intolerable. Lady Durrington and her daughter are coming ; she will be 
more furious than ever, and quite justly, at my having these people to meet 
her ; she is bound to know soon if she does not already. 

Enter Footman. 

Footman. Lady Durrington, the Hon. Miss Durrington. 

Enter Lady Durrington and the Hon. Miss Durrington. 

Lady Dur. 1am afraid we have kept you waiting, my dear Caroline ; we were 
held up by a block in the traffic. 

Duch, (nervously). No, you are not the last; Mrs. and Miss Murrender and 
Mr. Brierly are coming. 

Lestrange. Duchess, I am going to take the liberty of speaking now to you and 
Lady Durrington. There could not be a better opportunity. 

Duch, (nervously). Are you sure it is wise—(soft/y to Lestrange.) perhaps Lady 
Durrington does not know anything yet. 

Lestrange. No, Lady Durrington does wot know ; and I should like her to hear 
what is to be heard from my own lips. 

Lady Dur. Dear me, this sounds quite ominous. I hope it is nothing dreadful. 
My dear Duke, will you show Maud the carnations; she is most interested 
in flowers. I told her yours were the best in London. 

Duke. With the greatest pleasure, Lady Durrington. 

[Exeunt Duke and Maud. 
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Lestrange. It is about Mrs. Murrender. 

Duch. It is terrible, Lady Durrington. But I assure you I have only just heard 
it; and I had asked her to dine herealready. (to Lestrange.) But what if 
Mrs. Murrender comes in in the middle ? 

Lestrange. 1 took the liberty and the precaution to tell her you had altered the 
hour of dinner, so she will not be here just yet. Lady Durrington, I have 
just told the Duchess of a somewhat startling fact which I heard only 
to-day. Mrs. Murrender’s reputed millions do not exist ! 

Lady Dur. Then she is an impostor ! 

Lestrange. Oh, of course, everybody says that. 

Lady Dur. Of course, what else should everybody say ? 

Lestrange. 1 hope everydody will say nothing ; and that the few who know will 
say that she is the victim of circumstances. Let me give you the facts. 
Mrs. Murrender’s husband was, as the whole of America and most of 
Europe knew, a millionaire several times over. But to be a millionaire, 
and a genuine millionaire, does not mean the possession of so many million 
pounds or dollars. It is all a matter of securities and paper. I need not go 
into a complicated explanation of how this is so; I need merely tell you 
that in many cases the fortune entirely depends on the life and activity of 
the man. Mr. Murrender died suddenly in the middle of some huge 
negotiations, and the result in black and white is that the personal assets he 
left amounted to a few thousands. 

Duch. But Mrs. Murrender had no right 

Lestrange. Ah, but that is just it. Mrs, Murrender had not the smallest idea 
of this calamity for several months. She decided to come to England both 
as a change for herself and of course with a view to getting her daughter 
well married. 

Lady Dur. Of course it was all a scheme. 

Lestrange. But I ask you, Lady Durrington, what is wrong in that? Has not every 
mother in England or America the same desire, nay, the same duty with 
regard to her daughter? She came to London and took a house for the 
season. Of course the papers soon heralded the advent of one of America’s 
greatest heiresses. But everything they said was on their own initiative. 
Mrs. Murrender had nothing to do with it. When she had been in 
London a short time, Mrs. Murrender heard from her solicitors what we have 
just heard to-day. Her first impulse was to leave London and return to 
America. Then she thought of her daughter, and chose what I sincerely 
hold to be was the braver and nobler course. She decided to remain here. 
There was nothing dishonest in that. She has enough money to pay her 
way comfortably to the end of the season, and that is more than some 
people can boast of. You, Duchess, will know what I mean when I say 
she did no more than any mother with her daughter’s interest at heart 
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would have done. She had come to something like an agreement, before 
she heard of the loss, with you that Aimée should marry the Duke. 
But here instinct got the better of interest. Aimée fell in love with 
Mr. Brierly—they are engaged. So there is no harm done after all. 

Duch. Of course, as it turns out, that is certainly an admirable arrangement. 
Maurice is doing very well, and is likely to do better still. 

Lestrange. Yes, but I want to put to you something like a personal appeal for 
Mrs. Murrender. What do you propose to do? 

Duch. Well I don’t see I can do anything ; she will have no footing, and it is 
bound to be out in a few days that she is an impostor. 

Lestrange. I have seen Landon and MacNeil. As you know between them 
they practically run the social side of Fleet Street. They are both good 
fellows and have more power to make, mar or save a reputation than anyone in 
London. They have both undertaken, out of friendship to me, that this shall 
not appear in any of the Society papers. So you are safe on that score. But 
you can do more than that. You Duchess, and you Lady Durrington, have 
it in your power to do far more than either Landon or MacNeil for Mrs. 
Murrender. I appeal to you as generous women to come to the assistance 
of a woman whose only crime has been that she has let Society take her at 
its own valuation. Believe me, she is a good woman. Can you do 
this ; 

Lady Dur. Mr. Lestrange, I only wish I might have half so good an advocate 
for myself if ever I need one 

Duch. But still I do not see if Mrs. Murrender is so altered in her circumstances 
how she could keep her place in Society even if we did receive her 

Lestrange. Well, but we need not go into that now. I am pleading for Mrs. 
Murrender’s acquittal on the charge of fraud and imposture. The first 
thing must be to clear her of this; after that 

Duch. You have asked me to do a very difficult thing, I may say a very 
dangerous thing. If [ go on shielding Mrs. Murrender it will look as 
though I was and always had been an accomplice in the 

Lady Dur. No don’t say Fraud, Duchess: we have done with that word; but I 
agree that it is a most awkward position 

Duch. For instance, when Mrs. Murrender comes here now in a few minutes 
what am I to say? It is a most extraordinary thing to have to greet one’s 
guests with a verdict. 

Lady Dur. Most embarrassing ! 

Lestrange. No, not embarrassing, Lady Durrington. Embarrassment is a trivial 
thing; it is merely the awkward feeling when we forget or can’t quickly 
bring to mind the next move in the social game. It is a mere hesitation 
about conventions, ‘There are some situations which occur altogether out- 
side these conventions when there are no rules and no game. On these 
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occasions there is no such thing as embarrassment. There may be a right 
choice or a wrong choice, but there is no embarrassment. Consider one 
moment—it will be far harder for Mrs. Murrender to accept your advances 
than for you to make them. It may be more blessed to give than to 
receive: it is certainly easier. All you have to do is to give the sign and 
you have won—Mrs. Murrender will know the sign—just as you must 
guess what I mean—will you do this? 
Duch, (does not reply. Wile she is still reflecting enter Footman). 
Footman. Mrs. Murrender, Miss Murrender, Mr. Brierly. 
Enter Mrs. and Miss Murrender and Mr. Brierly. 

Duch. (Looks at Lestrange, walks straight to Mrs. Murrender and kisses her om 
each cheek then she kisses Miss Murrender and shakes hands with Brierly.) I 
am so glad to see you all; I don’t think Lady Durrington knows your good 
news. Lady Durrington, I am sure you will join us all in congratulating 
Aimée and Maurice on their engagement 

Lady Dur. My dear children, I am delighted. Mr. Brierly, if you are really 
fond of loveliness, you will just go on painting your wife. 


Aimée (laughing). No, he shall never paint me again—I think I hinder him at 
his work 











Enter Duke and Maud. 
Duke (to Maud). Oh Lord, what a crowd, shall I tell them all 
Maud. Of course, darling 
Duke. 1 say, everybody, it’s a little awkward coming on such a crowd all of a 
sudden, you know, but it’ll save time to tell you all at once—Miss 
Durrington has done me honour, I mean, we’ve—we’ve—done each other 
the honour—no hang it—can’t you see we’re engaged. (gives her a smacking 
hiss.) All crowd round congratulating. 
Footman. Dinner is served, your grace. 
Duchess. Monty will you lead the way, we want no ceremony to-night —— 
All proceed in to dinner except Duchess and Lestrange. 
Duch. Mr. Lestrange, I don’t know why, but I feel absurdly happy to-night. 
Lestrange. Naturally. 
Duch. Oh, not only about Monty—though I am delighted of course—no, I 
really fee] as though I had done the right thing 
Lestrange. You have done a very generous thing, Duchess. I am glad what 
you did was for Mrs. Murrender’s sake—I wanted it to be for her own 
sake and not for mine 
Duch. For yours, Mr. Lestrange ? 
Lestrange. Yes, you see that’s why I didn’t tell you before that in receiving 
Mrs. Murrender you will be receiving Mrs. Nigel Lestrange. 
{Lestrange gives Duchess Ais arm and they follow the rest to Dinner.) 
Curtain. 
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THE LADS’ CLUB MOVEMENT. 
By S. B. Hartuey, B.A. 
"4 uc) 1 the present time large numbers of our slum lads are 


AN) being kept off the streets and saved from all kinds of 
iy evil by the work of the lads’ clubs, which of recent 

ay) years have sprung up in a strong and growing net- 
a=" work round our great cities. The benefits and 
advantages of this branch of slum-work it is impossible to 
estimate. Suffice it that it has been the salvation of thousands 
of lads who otherwise would be exposed to many forms of 
temptation, to which they would undoubtedly succumb. In 
view of the increasing importance of these institutions, therefore, 
it is not inopportune to bring before the public a few points 
in connection with the inner working of this—in some ways the 
most important—side of our social work in the dark parts of the 
great cities, 

Obviously the first duty of anyone dealing with the subject is 
to look into the inside of the machinery, and lay bare the ideals 
and aims of the movement. Ideals, as has been well said, 
go before us like beacons to shed light on our path; and 
until we have given a more exact account of what these clubs are 
aiming at than the ordinary man and perhaps even than the 
workers in the clubs are aware of, it is impossible to say what 
qualities of development the movement possesses, what powers lie 
latent in it, and to what heights of success and influence it may 
yet attain. 

In its origin the lads’ club began with the “one-room”’ idea, 
the object of which was solely and simply that of providing some 
place where the slum-boy might spend his evenings instead 
of loafing and hanging about the streets. The ideal at the 
root of the movement then, at the start, was the purely negative 
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one of keeping the boy away from—rather than of helping 
and strengthening him to meet and cope with—the tempta- 
tions around him. For this purpose games were provided— 
chess, draughts, quoits, etc.,—papers and books were strewn 
about the room for the boys to pick up and read, and a welcome 
awaited anyone who cared to enter. 

The second stage came when a move was made to larger 
premises. A building was obtained, allowing separate rooms for 
games—quoits, billiards, bagatelle, etc..—boxing and fencing, 
heading, and with this move a change is to be noted in the internal 
working of the club. Instead of being free to come and go when 
or where they liked, the boys are now bound together by closer 
ties. The club-idea comes in. The boys are formed into an 
organised club, to which entrance is possible only by the payment 
of a subscription. 

Later a further development is made—the third stage of 
the movement. A gymnasium and library, and separate rooms 
for the junior and senior members are introduced. A net-work 
of societies and clubs spring up, the one appealing to the esthetic 
side of the members—literary, debating, dramatic and musical 
societies—the other to the physical side—cricket, football, 
gymnastic, swimming, harrier clubs, etc. 

In this way the lads’ club has developed from its rough and 
ready beginning as a room, started for amusement and recreation, 
into a regularly-organised association with recognised principles 
and aims. 

The third stage is not complete at the present time, and 
the great question at issue in the history and evolution of 
the movement may be said to be, how far the old ideals are 
worn out and ready to be superseded by new ones, and what 
place is going to be given to the moral and intellectual side of the 
work, as opposed to what Aristotle would call the purely animal. 
In other words, is the lads’ club going to be merely a place of 
recreation and amusement, or is it to be a training-ground and 
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seminarium for the turning out of good men and good citizens 
with definite educational and formative influences? Is it to be 
content with merely helping the lads it touches and affects along 
the groove in which they are set, or is it going to lift them into a 
higher and better one? 

That the transition from the old to the new order has begun, is 
clear to any observant mind among those who take part in the 
work. It is beginning to be recognised that the club must not be 
satisfied merely with keeping its members away from certain 
dangers, but the step of advance has not yet been made in any 
certain or definite fashion. The club of the future, if it is to justify 
its existence, must assume the offensive much more strongly and 
vigorously than it has yet done. It must begin active, energetic 
operations against the forces from which hitherto it has been 
but the refuge. Until now, as we have said, it has been a haven 
from the tempest without. As such, it has had its place, it has 
done its work, and served its purpose. Now it is to be a fortress, 
the centre of strong and vigorous attacks on all the distressing 
influences at work around it. Instead of a candle in the darkness, 
self-absorbed, and wholly occupied with the task of keeping itself 
alive, it is to become a searchlight, a strong, radiating power in 
the district around it, blazing forth its light upon every dark 
corner, every gloomy patch. 

When the possibilities of a power of this kind are considered, 
one may well doubt—however strongly some even of the most 
ardent workers in the clubs may defend the earlier view—whether 
any club, which in the future shall exist purely as a place of 
recreation and amusement, shall be justified or justifiable. The 
writer of this knows of one case, at least, where attempts to make 
the step of advance from the old to the new order have been 
thwarted by the strong and energetic opposition of the more 
conservative of the workers, who hold by the ancient traditions 
and ideals of the club as a purely recreative institution. Yet this 
opposition, however strongly it may be backed by firm and honest 
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conviction, is surely misplaced, and is a result of an inability to 
readjust the perspective in line with the new conditions. 

Finally, in dealing with this point, we may adduce an analogy 
which exists in more than one respect between the boy—and 
particularly the slum-boy—and the primitive savage. The 
community in the first instance was formed to meet the needs 
and requirements of life (rot dj» tvexa). Savages in their primi- 
tive state banded together into tribes for the sake of hunting- 
expeditions and the obtaining of food-supplies. After the basis 
of society had been set and fixed, all the varying interests of life, 
which civilisation brings in its train, were gradually evolved and 
added, until at last amid the complex and intricate machinery of 
modern life, the aim of society has ceased to be merely rod {iy évexa, 
mere living, and becomes roi e5 fj» évexa, that of good living, living 
well. And may not this truth, which holds its ground in our 
day as firmly as when Aristotle first propounded it, be 
applied by analogy to the point in question? Has not the 
time come when we must recognise the fact that the lads’ 
club has ceased to be merely a recreation-ground and pleasure- 
garden, and become an institution with definite formative 
influences on character? Such is the stage of advance that we 
may expect in the evolution of the movement in accordance with 
natural laws, but a fuller recognition of it is required than has 
yet been accorded it. 

Change in ideal is necessarily accompanied by change in practical 
working. A few of the points, therefore, which will mark the 
future development of the lads’ club may be noted. Before this 
can be done, however, we must lay down and fix two principles as 
our anchor-ropes. 

(i.) The first is the indisputable truth that that club or society 
is strongest which is most independent of outside help and aid. 

This principle holds in every sphere of life: that community 
or organism—be it church, state, club, or only man—is strongest 
which, for the management of its affairs and institutions, can rely 
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most upon its own internal strength, and trusts least to outside 
help and resources. 

The lads’ club in which an active, vital, and essential part is 
taken by the members themselves, in which the work is done 
mostly from among those inside, is the best club, and doing the 
best work, and most calculated to be a real, living influence in 
the neighbourhood in which it lies. 

(ii.) The second principle—equally as true, and equally as 
applicable—is that the highest and truest freedom is not that of 
unlimited and unrestricted licence—not the freedom of being able 
to do what one likes, dut the freedom of being able and willing to 
do what one ought. 

The strongest man is the freest man. He least of all is able to 
do what he likes. He most of all is able to do what he wants. 
By the habitual concentration of his faculties towards the fulfil- 
ment of his ideals, he has succeeded in bringing all his aims and 
desires into line with the purpose which he has set before him, 
and has acquired a mastery over himself, which constitutes the 
highest and truest freedom. 

Not infrequently a confusion exists in certain minds as to the 
relation between the ideas of freedom and compulsion, but it is 
clear, from what has been said above, that so far from being 
incompatible, they are necessary concomitants. Compulsion, 
necessity, avayx), is a vital and essential factor in life, and what is 
needed more than anything else to-day is a fuller comprehension 
of this principle and a readiness and desire to introduce it in a 
stronger and more lasting form into our lives and actions, 

The results that the definition of these two main principles 
give us are clear. With them as the bed-rock of our scheme of 
reform, the details of the superstructure can be filled in. 

The rules and regulations of the club should be framed with 
the definite object and purpose of preparing and equipping the 
members to help and take part in the working of the club. Some 
scheme of discipline and training must be introduced which will 
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accustom them to a regular routine ; which will train them to the 
word of command; which will give them a wider range of 
interests and thought than the consideration of their own 
individual pleasure ; which finally will develop in them a pride 
in, and sense of duty towards, the club, of the same kind 
as that which is obtained in our public schools. Here but two 
or three points may be mentioned to show the lines in which 
advance in this direction may be looked for. 

I. The first point we would note is the lads’ brigade work. 
There is no scheme which in work among the lower classes and 
in the darker parts of our cities is more calculated to bring the 
elder and younger boys into close contact than this, which, by 
accustoming the younger lads to look up to the advice and 
authority of the elder, and again, by encouraging the elder to 
take an active personal interest in the younger, will arouse in all 
an esprit de corps and asense of unity and cohesion which at 
present in many of our clubs is remarkable only for its absence. 
Brigade work, in some form or other, as an introductory stage to 
full membership will be a necessary and compulsory feature of 
every club. Each boy must, as a condition of joining the club, be 
made to put in a fixed number of drills, and only when he has com- 
pleted this preliminary or introductory course will he be allowed to 
enjoy the freedom of the club. On joining he will be drafted into a 
company of recruits, commanded and drilled by some of the elder 
lads. As he improves, as he has the slouch taken out of him, as 
he becomes smarter and more efficient, he will be passed into a 
higher company, and gradually he will obtain the knowledge and 
experience which in due course will fit him to qualify for the 
posts of leadership and authority. In this way the slum-lad will 
obtain a training which will turn him out a man. All the qualities 
which at present lie latent and undeveloped will be brought out— 
the qualities of respect, admiration, alertness, promptitude, obedi- 
ence; and later on those of leadership, tact, responsibility, to 
develop which at present nothing—or very little—is being done. 
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In this way too, the gap between the senior and younger boys 
will be bridged. The elder lads will go among the juniors, will 
mix with them, talk to them, help and encourage them. The 
sympathy of a common aim will bind them together, and ties of 
sentiment will make them one. A feeling of unity and comrade- 
ship will arise which can only come from the concentration of a 
number of persons on the same object. The individual pleasure 
will be sunk in the enthusiasm of a common cause, and a keenness 
and eagerness will reign which have never yet been seen. A 
spirit will arise throughout the club, the fruits of which will be 
shown in the lives and characters of all who enjoy the privileges 
of the club. 

II. A second point is the institution of prefectships or steward- 
ships in the club. The sense of responsibility given by a position 
of authority has a wonderfully steadying effect on the young mind. 
In our schools the idea is used with the best results. The 
training of the boy culminates in a prefectship or monitorship 
over the younger boys, and the same success may be expected to 
attend its introduction into the lads’ club. The management 
of the work of the club in each of its branches should be in the 
hands of the elder lads. The club should be so regulated that 
each sphere with its own particular circle of supporters should 
be self-subsistent and autonomous. ‘The cricket, football, 
gymnastic, harrier, and swimming clubs should be run on indepen- 
dent lines by regularly-appointed officials and committees from its 
members. The arrangement of concerts from the talent inside 
the club,—concerts from outside may be arranged otherwise,— 
the supervision of the younger boys, along with the duties of the 
canteen, billiard-room, gymnasium, library, should rest with the 
senior boys. Each branch should have its officers and working 
committee, representatives of which should be chosen for a general 
lads’ committee. This committee should have the task of super- 
vising the working and internal management of the club. 
Resolutions would be passed advising the general committee of 
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outside workers—what is now the ordinary working committee of 
the club—on points of difficulty, showing the views of the lads 
themselves. For the better exposition of these views the lads’ 
committee should have representatives on the general council, 
which otherwise would remain of the same nature and composition 
as before. 

Here again we may note the steadying influence that may be 
expected from the intercourse and interchange of opinion that 
would in this way arise between the boys and the outside workers. 
The officials of the club—the outside officials—would thus share 
the responsibility of the management with the elder members. 
Much of the burden and worry would be taken off their shoulders. 
At the same time, the council—thus increased—would be better 
equipped for the management of the club’s affairs, from its more 
intimate knowledge of the boys’ views and ideas. 

III. The third and last point to be noted—here but lightly to 
be touched on, for the idea has already been taken up sufficiently 
strongly as not to call for great emphasis here—is the compulsory 
attendance at continuation evening classes as a condition of 
membership. This is indeed an important side of the club’s 
work, and must be carefully and strictly enforced. On leaving 
school, the tendency is for a lad to consider his education finished. 
At such a stage his thoughts turn to pleasure, and much of what 
he has learnt goes and is forgotten. The compulsory attendance 
at an evening-class at least once a week will in many cases supply 
the spur towards self-advancement and progress which is needed. 
Every effort, too, should be made for the classes to be as bright 
and attractive and as little wearisome and bookish as possible, that 
the lad may be led of his own accord and without pressure from 
without to take up evening-class work more easily and readily than 
at present. 

Such will be the framework of the lads’ club which in the future 
is to aim at the highest and best. The time has now come when 


all who are interested in this form of social work, and have its 
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welfare and success at heart, would do well seriously to consider 
how far they are ready to bring the practical working—the 
machinery of the club—into line with this change in ideals; how 
far they are prepared to let the old aims go and allow the higher 
and truer ones completely to supersede them. Only when this 
change has been made, when progress has been attempted and the 
step of advance made, will the warp of the club be worked with 
a finer and tougher thread. Not till then are the potentialities of 
the movement likely to be actualised in any real or permanent 
form; not till then will the club in any way begin to realise the 
possibilities which it possesses, for then only will the aim be to 
strike down deep at the root of all that it touches and affects— 
the lives and characters of the boys, for whose sake it exists, and 
for whom it is in a very high degree responsible. 


[We ought perhaps to remind our readers that the authors of 
articles in Saint George are alone responsible for the views 
expressed therein. Some authorities on Boys’ Clubs would not 
be able to accept all of Mr. Hartley’s conclusions. — 

General Editor, Saint George.] 
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The Works of Ffohn Ruskin. Library Edition. Vols. XXIII- 
XXVI. London: George Allen. 1906. 







(TEM HE first two of these volumes form a collection of 
VAS <M Italian studies. Vol. XXIII is a Florentine volume. 

“ay p) Its chief contents are: (1) Val d’Arno, Ruskin’s 
Re Si) Oxford lectures of 1873; (2) The Aesthetic and 
PaO) Mathematic Schools of Art in Florence, his lectures of 
1874 (now first published); (3) Mornings in Florence, with its 
supplement of illustrations, The Shepherds’ Tower. A specially 
useful addition to the lectures is a brief chronology with references 
to Ruskin’s allusions: some such rigid framework is very necessary 
for readers not well acquainted with Florentine history. Vol. XXIV 
is a North Italian volume. Its chief contents are: (1) Giotto and 
his Works in Padua, Ruskin’s Arundel Essay of 1853—written 
before he had been to Assisi; before, that is, Giotto and Cimabue 
and S. Francis had become so great a power in his life as they did; 
(2) his Arundel essay (1872) on The Cavalli Monuments in S. 
Anastasia, Verona; (3) The Guide to the Principal Pictures at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Venice; (4) 8. Mark's Rest; (§) Ruskin’s 
contributions to the agitation against the restorations of S. Mark’s 
(1877-1880) of which a full account is given in the Introduction. 
Special praise is due to the careful chapter on Ruskin’s attitude 
to Carpaccio. Vol. XXV is devoted to birds and flowers, con- 
taining as it does Love’s Meinie and Proserpina, two of Ruskin’s 
fragmentary attempts to make scientific classifications —given 
“‘ always as tentative” —for artists and young people. Their aim 
could not be better stated than in his letter to Dean Liddell: 






= 





The collation of what I have systematised for the first time in art 
education with what I had learned of natural science in pure love of 
it, and not in ambition of discovery, will form a code of school 
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teaching entirely separate from the technical formalities of each several 
branch of science as now pursued, and which I believe many parents 
and children will thank me for. 
Vol. XXVI is a companion collection of his studies of rocks and 
stones, chief among them Deucalion. They are less systematised, 
but are the record of a lifetime’s favourite study. 
The biographical introductions cover the years 1873-8, years of 
strain, ending in utter breakdown. The story they tell is of 
increasing variety of ceaseless work— 

So little satisfaction in work done: only a wild longing to do 
more, and always thinking of beginning life—when I am drawing so 
fast towards its end. 

And they give the same glimpses of a loveable personality dis- 
tracted between the vision of beauty and the nightmare of human 
sorrow. Among many delightful stories, there is a piquant page 
from some reminiscences by Miss Violet Hunt: 

Even in his play with us he called for the exercise of that for- 
bearance towards its well-meaning but blundering elder which is 
innate in all children. 

Perhaps the strongest impression left by these chapters of 
Ruskin’s life is that of a growing weariness and feverishness which 
gives sure sign that the strain his temperament put on him was 
nearing the breaking point. 


The misery and wrong on every side are so terrific, my own 


strength for good so lost, like a poor bee or ant drifted down a millrace 
of foul water. 


These were the days of the fiercest denunciations of Fors; days 
when he woke weak, 


having slept little, lying awake thinking of what I could do for 
England, or how I should know what is right. 


They were the days of which Carlyle wrote: 


He has fallen into thick quiet despair again'on the personal question: 
and means all the more to go ahead with fire and sword upon the 
universal one. 
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To his world-sorrow was added the keenest private one. 
The woman I hoped would have been my wife is dying. 


When she died, in 1875, he saw with tragic intuition what the 
result would be: 

That death is very bad for me—seal of a great fountain of sorrow 
which can now never ebb away. Meanwhile I live in the outside of 
me, and can still work. 

Consequent on this blow came his experiences of psychic phenomena, 
which seemed to F. W. H. Myers to give Ruskin 


his one brief season . . . . of blissful trust in the Unseen, 


but which must to other minds bear a sadder meaning. As the 
trouble deepened over him we hear the despairing cry : 


Oh me! if I could conquer the Shadow of Death which hurries 
me at work and saddens me at rest! 


There were often times when he felt strong and hopeful, but 
more than ever his thoughts came 


‘jostling one another so that I can’t get to work.’ They kept ‘going 
like a juggler’s balls in the air—a touch first to one, then another’ : 
or ‘like a shoal of minnows, jostling each other.’ 


Just before the breakdown he exclaimed, 
1 must get to work or I shall get utterly into dreamland. 


Then followed the “long dream” of delirium in brain fever. 

In the quotations just given will be noticed a singular felicity 
in expressing his mental states in approaching fever. So it is in 
his convalescence :— 


‘I have once more dodged the doctors, and hope with Heaven’s 
help to keep them out of the house—at least till I lose my wits again. 
I’m picking them up at present, here and there, like the cock with the 
pomegranate grains in the Arabian Nights.” ‘The doctors are all quite 
unable to make me out. My work is to me air and water, and they 
might just as well tell a sick fish to lie on its back, or a sick swallow 
to catch no flies, as me not to catch what’s in the air of passing 
fancy.’ 
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He fears too that his botanical classification in Proserpina may 
seem to Liddell “only a form of continuous fantasy remaining 
from my illness.” But Mr. Cook does not leave us in sheer 
weakness of recovery ; he promises to show 


with what fortitude Ruskin set himself to resume the threads of his 
busy life—counting his mercies and seeking to ‘try and turn every 
hour to gold.’ 


Boy and Girl: Should they be Educated together? ‘Vivian Grey” 
and E. S. Tylee. London: Simpkin Marshall. 15., paper; 
25., cloth. 






aD) ELIS “study of the principle and methods of co-educa- 


<TS AN tion”’ is a powerful plea addressed to those to whom 

WF A the idea is new or repugnant. We only wish all 

9) L@ such could be induced to read it. The authors base 

™ their plea first on the natural relationship of boy and 

girl, mutually helpful in their development ; then on the experience 

of co-education which is by now considerable, and declared by the 

most competent judges to be entirely successful ; lastly, on the 

incomplete success of the system of separation which they point 

out (with a shrewd eye for the tory weakness of their audience) is 
not even old. 

The adjustment of home and school influences is of immense 
practical importance in every branch of education. This book 
confines itself to boarding schools—it is worth noticing that the 
day-schools are more and more solving the problem for a con- 
siderable section of society. But its argument holds good in each 
branch, if in any. 

The little book should be a real help in stirring thought and 
shaking prejudice: all the more so that from the educationist’s 
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point of view it is quite elementary. It is to be regretted that 
instead of the very vague appendix on “‘ The Cost of Co-education,” 
the authors did not give a list of the schools which have adopted 
the system in England. They do not seem fully conscious of the 
number and scope of these. Moreover an authoritative study of 
the comparative cost might have been really useful. 

If there are still any readers who do not delight in Virginibus 
Puerisque they will find the little extract printed in an appendix 
fully worth the price of this book. 


Sociological Papers, Vol. II. By Francis Galton, P. Geddes, M. E. 
Sadler, E. Westermarck, H. Hoffding, F. H. Bridges, and 
F.S. Stuart-Glennie. Published for the Sociological Society by 
Macmillan &§ Co., Lid., London. 1906. 10s. 6d. 









Ga Ea HE Sociological Society testifies to its continued 
GE 2a) activity by the publication of its second annual 
May)» volume. The first volume—reviewed in our issue of 

ROS BAt\ April, 1905—was a notable contribution to Socio- 

SSerOW logical literature; and the present volume is equally 

interesting and valuable. Its contents are varied. They deal 

with some of the most important problems of Sociological Study ; 
and the names of their contributors are a guarantee of their 
excellence and authority. The Society is to be congratulated 
upon the result of its labours to give Sociology in England the 
place it has so long held in other countries and, by relating it to 
the concrete problems of our time, to prevent it from becoming 
merely another subject of barren academic study and teaching. 
Mr. Francis Galton continues his studies in Eugenics, dealing 
with ‘Restrictions in Marriage,” ‘Studies in National Eugenics,” 
and ‘Eugenics as a Factor in Religion”; Professor Patrick 
Geddes concludes his previous paper on “Civics as Applied 
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Sociology”; Professor M. E. Sadler deals with “The School in 
Some of its Relations to Social Organisation and to National Life”; 
Dr. E. Westermarck writes on “ The Influence of Magic on 
Social Relationships,” Professor Héffding on “The Relation 
between Sociology and Ethics,” Dr. J. H. Bridges on ‘Some 
Guiding Principles in the Philosophy of History,” and Mr. J. S. 
Stuart-Glennie on “Sociological Studies” (‘The Place of the 
Social Sciences in a Classification of Knowledges” ; ‘ The General 
Historical Laws, the Anthropological Bases of a Science of 
Socialisation ;”” and ‘‘ The Application of General Historical Laws 
to Contemporary Events”). Each of these papers is supple- 
mented by discussions, contributory notes and written communica- 
tions by well-known authorities, both British and foreign. 

Among these papers none is more interesting, and none has a more 
direct bearing upon contemporary thought and action, than that 
from the pen of Professor Patrick Geddes. Those of our readers 
who studied his contribution, on “‘ Civics as Applied Sociology,” to 
the first volume, will turn eagerly to this, the concluding, part. 
Within the narrow compass of some fifty pages, Professor Geddes 
compresses a study of Civics, of the town past, actual and future, 
material and ideal, which, for originality, clear perception of fact, 
organic gathering together of all that makes up a city’s life 
to-day, and closely-reasoned and convincing construction of the 
ideal but, at all points, practicable city of the future, must hold a 
foremost place in the literature of civics. The paper is no mere 
exercise in theorising and in generalisation. It opens, indeed, 
with an effective attack upon the too-general tendency of 
Sociologists, both past and contemporary, to be at home among 
theories and generalisations rather than among the facts from 
which these should arise. 


“I would justify the thesis,” he says, “that civics is no abstract 
study, but fundamentally a matter of concrete and descriptive sociology 
—perhaps the greatest field of this. Next, that such orderly study is 
in line with the preliminary sciences, and with the general doctrine 
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of evolution from simple to complex; and finally with the general 
enquiry into the influence of geographical conditions on social develop- 
ment. In short, the student of civics must be first of all an observer 
of cities; and, if so, of their origins and developments, from the 
small and simple beginnings of which the tiniest hamlet is but an 
arrested germ. The productive sociologist should thus be of all 
investigators a wandering student par excellence; in the first place, as 
far as possible, a literal tourist and traveller—and this although, like 
the homely Gilbert White or the world-voyaging Darwin, he may do 
his best work around his own home.” 

Nor, on the other hand, does Professor Geddes give geographical 
determinism and concrete facts more than their just value. His 
criticism, interpretation, and reconstruction of the city are 
based upon scientific and social law and phenomena, but while 
these condition his view of the city present and future, ample 
allowance is made for the creative power of man’s mind and 


hands. His paper is a notable contribution to a notable volume. 


Women’s Work and Wages. By Edward Cadbury, M. Cécile Mathe- 
son, George Shann. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1906. 6s. 


LL students of social problems will welcome the very 
careful analysis of women’s work and wages recently 
presented by three well-known social reformers. 

The work is the outcome of a searching enquiry 





in a great industrial city. This information has been derived from 
personal interviews with six thousand women workers, from fore- 
women and trade union secretaries, managers, employers, and 
benevolent institutions. But it has been the object of the writers— 
while attempting to systematise for the general reader the work of 
other writers on this most interesting question—to provide at the 
same time some definite standard of comparison by which future 
investigators may be enabled to ascertain what progress has been 
made towards improved conditions. To this end the reader is 
presented with a brief review of the conditions obtaining in each 
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of the various branches of manufacture, and some instructive tables 
on the wages earned. For a clear insight into the everyday work 
of the factory employé these chapters are invaluable. The con- 
ditions of work in the various processes are described from an 
intimate knowledge of their comparative worth as a training in 
industry. The reader is presented with the workers’ reasons for 
preferring the process in which they are engaged, and may learn 
how keen is the struggle among the employés for social betterment. 
That much of the work is fatiguing and degrading is common- 
place knowledge, but a review of conditions of work, in the metal 
trade for example, cannot but persuade the reader that there is a 
need for a sympathetic insight on the part of the public to assist 
in and stimulate the efforts of working women. 

In a very instructive chapter on women’s wages the authors 
explain the manner of and some of the reasons for the variation in 
the remuneration of women. Their object is to enquire into the 
principles by which women’s wages are determined as compared 
with those of men. 

The enquiry begins with some useful tables stating maximum 
and minimum wages, and the average earnings of girls, spinsters, 
and married women in three or four prominent Birmingham 
trades. These show that the remuneration of the skilled woman 
falls considerably lower than that of the unskilled man. Apparently, 
too, there is a great difference between the wages of the girls and 
the unmarried women, while the married women are usually paid 
most. To take a prominent case: in cycle enamelling and 
japanning a girl under 18 receives §s. 6d. to the spinster’s 
10s. 4d. and the married woman’s 11s. The result of the authors’ 
study leads them to the conclusion that women’s pay tends to a 
bare living wage, and that the total received would seem to be less 
than their “‘ fair’ share of that part of the national income which 
is devoted to remuneration of labour. But it is a delicate question, 
this problem of apportionment of existing wage money, and 
therefore the authors fall back upon the opinion that labour as a 
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whole is not receiving its share of the national income. In 
very able manner the authors dispose of several of the current 
explanations of the low rate of women’s wages—such as the 
women’s lower standard of comfort, and the fact that women’s 
wages are auxiliary ones. With regard to the latter it is pointed 
out that the married women get the best wages and that childless 
widows are the most demoralised in accepting low wages. 

The authors attribute the low wages firstly to certain obvious 
physical and mental disadvantages, and the cumulative effects of a 
narrow and subjected life. Secondly, if driven to it (and there 
are unscrupulous employers who will drive her), a woman will 
accept a lower wage because she lacks independence, and therefore 
power of combination, while she does generally possess a father or 
husband or son to subsidise her. 

It is however imperative to raise the economic status of women 
on behalf of those of them who are not subsidised in this manner, 
and are therefore led to turn to other undesirable means of 
augmenting their earnings. 

Exhaustive though the work has been the writers have confined 
their study to one particular area. They have succeeded admirably 
in presenting their picture, in all its hardness, without exaggera- 
tion. They have suggested where improvements can be made, 
and the sources from which relief, if not reform, is at present 
drawn. Moral and mental education outside the day’s work plays 
an important part in making for reform of working conditions. 
Birmingham’s problem however lies apart from that of some 
other industrial centres. It consists in the relation that women 
bear to women’s work and women’s wages. ‘he book does 
not enter on the problem of women’s work aided by machinery 
in relation to men’s work without it. 

Written by careful students with a very human knowledge of 
the difficulties before them, this study of women’s work should 
go some way in throwing light on the path of reform while 
stimulating further enquiries in other fields. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


Faas It has been hinted in some quarters, and not least 


CONGRESS. in some Labour and Socialist quarters, that the day 
and the work of the Trades Union Congress are over. It was 
thought that the creation of the Labour Representation Committee 
and the General Federation of Trades Unions would deprive it of 
strength and effectiveness. But the Thirtieth Annual Congress, 
which was held in Liverpool early in September, showed clearly 
that the Congress still has an active and useful part to play in the 
political and social evolution of Labour. Indeed, the Congress 
has nothing to lose through the independent deliberations and 
activities of the two younger bodies. The practical activities and 
increasing power of these latter will make it impossible for the 
resolutions of the Congress to be so generally treated, as in the 
past, by the ruling classes as mere pious expressions of opinion ; 
and the deliberations of so representative a body as the Congress 
cannot but have their influence upon the other two great national 
bodies which represent the forces of Labour. It is a curious 
coincidence that when the Congress last met in Liverpool—in 
1890—its session was made memorable by the creation there of 
the ‘“‘new unionism,” and that it again meets in that city in the 
year made still more memorable by the advent of an independent 
Labour Party in Parliament. Much has happened in the interval. 
Many of the reasonable demands of Trades Unionism have been 
denied, and its position with regard to the law reversed, during 
the recent years of reactionary government; it, too, has made 
mistakes: but this year especially, the delegates can look back 
upon the history of their Congress with the firm assurance that 
they have not deliberated and worked in vain. It requires but a 
glance at the long list of resolutions adopted at this year’s sitting 
to realise that the Congress has no intention of allowing the needs 
of the working-classes to remain unheeded. Nearly all the 
resolutions have been seen in one form or another before,—it is 
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through no fault of the Congress that they have had to be moved 
again ; but it is not in themselves that their importance lies : it is 
in the opinions, and in the references to social and industrial data, 
that they have brought out. If we examine these carefully, we 
shall see that, on the whole, the general attitude adopted by the 
recent Congress towards most of the vital questions that affect the 
well-being of the workers to-day is as reasonable as it is firm. 
On such questions as Unemployment, Housing, Sweated Industries 
and a Minimum Wage, Old-Age Pensions, Trades Disputes, Peace 
and Arbitration, the voice of the Congress is clear. There is 
naturally much room for division of opinion, even among trades 
unionists, on the details and on the practical aspects of these and 
kindred problems; need, too, for a wider and more synthetic view 
than is sometimes apparent in the delegates’ debates upon them ; 
but we believe that our readers will agree with us that not only 
will Parliamentary legislation of the near future be compelled to 
deal with these problems, but will also be compelled to deal with 
them in something of the spirit which found such emphatic 
expression in Liverpool last month. Labour has found a short- 
cut to Parliament,—through direct representation. Unfortunately, 
its representatives are divided within the House; and thus the 
native tendency which all Parliaments have towards compromise 
is not resisted as it might otherwise be. The Congress has been 
wise to pass a resolution in favour of unity in the Parliamentary 
ranks of Labour. It may be that the independent Labour members 
have not always shown that forbearance and sympathy with the 
Government in its many difficulties which would have been not 
only diplomatic but reasonable ; but, on the other hand, it is an 
obvious historical and political moral that if Labour is to achieve 
its rightful demands without unnecessary delay, it must be free 
from allegiance to either of the other parties. And—equally 
necessary—it must be free from that reverence for Parliament in 
itself which has always stood more in the way of reform than any 
party Government has ever done. 
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NOTES. 


THE DRAMA = While English contemporary drama still earns 
PEOPLE. unenviable fame for its unwearied selection of the 


commonplace and the trivial (not to speak of the vulgar and the 
inane), and for its general lack of both dramatic and literary art, 
there have been grounds for hope, in recent months, that a better 
time is ahead. The question of municipal—and state-aided theatres 
has been once more discussed in the press,—with the customary 
resultant silence and inaction, it is true; but sensitive ears may 
hear an echo presently. Mr. Stead has recounted with some 
charm, diluted by a slightly excessive dash of prudishness, his 
awakening to dramatic sense and interest ; and he has since then 
generously thrown open the pages of his Review of Reviews to a 
chronicling of all that seems to indicate a tendency towards 
dramatic, especially folk-dramatic, development in this country. 
And this reawakened activity of folk-play and pageant, and of 
wide popular interest in these, forms, perhaps, the healthiest and 
most far-reaching development which our contemporary drama 
can show. The Warwick and Craigmillar pageants, the Sherborne 
and Butleigh folk-plays, etc., are all, however distant their relation- 
ship towards the regular stage-drama may be, and however much 
we may have degenerated in this respect since mediaeval days, 
definite and unmistakeable signs that we may, if we will, create an 
active, pleasure-giving and not inartistic folk-drama and pageant, 
such as should form an intimate part of the life of all healthy 
peoples. But even though the utmost in folk-drama and pageant 
were realised, there would remain the equally difficult and impor- 
tant task of regenerating the drama proper, of raising its level of 
excellence and of raising the dramatic interests and taste of the 
people with it. The problem is not insoluble; and France affords 
us an example which we might well adopt with the same readiness 
as we import and prosaically adapt French plays. It is announced 
that M. Aristide Briand, Minister of Education and the Fine 
Arts, is prepared ardently to support a scheme for the establishing 
of four popular theatres in Paris. Paris already possesses four 
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great theatres subsidised by State and City. The influence of these 
upon the production and appreciation of the drama, not only in 
Paris, but throughout France and in other countries also, has been 
incalculable; but it cannot be said that they have come into direct 
and continuous contact with the working-classes of Paris. Under 
the present scheme, which is supported, and in large measure 
inspired, by leading professional and working men, it is proposed 
that three theatres be established in the suburbs of Paris (thus 
attacking that excessive centralisation of culture, as of other 
things, which is one of the greatest curses of modern city life) ; 
and another in a central part of the city. In these theatres, only 
pieces of approved merit will be staged; and thus the working- 
people will be afforded direct facilities for seeing, enjoying, and 
understanding the best productions of classical and modern drama. 
All who care for the drama and for the welfare of the people will 
follow the progress of this experiment with the keenest interest. 
None have more need of such wise experiments than we in 


England. 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHILDHOOD 
AND ADOLESCENCE. 


[Nore.—This is the seventh portion of a list which for the present will appear 
quarterly, with a view later to detailed classification for separate publication. 
It is not proposed to attempt a complete bibliography of the subjects in question, 
but to submit a selected list of books for the help and guidance of those 
engaged in education and other work amongst the young, or of students of these 
subjects. We invite criticisms and suggestions in order that the list may, as far 


as possible, be fairly representative of those works which have proved useful in 
practice. ] 


BALFOUR, GRAHAM. THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1898. New Edition after the Education Act of 1902. 7/6. 


This is the standard “account of general education in the United 
Kingdom in the nineteenth century.” It is founded almost entirely 
on blue books, and saves the student a vast amount of labour. Mr, 
Balfour says truly, “I have had to deal only with the dry bones, for 
the first and most pressing need was a picture of the existing skeleton.” 
But whenever he allows himself any comment, he is very far from dry. 


BOWEN, H. COURTHOPE. FROEBEL. 
London, Heinemann, 1893. 5/-. 


Mr. Bowen writes as one convinced by long and varied experience 
that “Froebel’s system is the only system in which the details of 
actual practice are the real outcome of sound psychological principles, 
and in their application continuously guided by those principles.” So 
for teacher and for general reader he sets out the history, the ideals 
and methods of the Kindergarten. 


DE GARMO, PROFESSOR C. HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. 
London, Heinemann. 1895. 5/-. 


This still remains the best introduction to the subject, though when it 
appeared the English reviews remarked that Herbart’s name, apparently 
so important in America, was hardly known to teachers here. The 
chapters on Herbart’s successors and on the spread of his influence in 
America are very interesting, as was to be expected from so leading a 
Herbartian. 
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FITCH, SIR JOSHUA. THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
London, Heinemann. 1899. 5/-. 


A pleasant and interesting book. Stanley’s Life of the elder Arnold, 
for all its rare tact, is too heavily overweighted with letters for most 
readers: and is not concerned with Arnold’s influence, or his place in 
educational progress. Sir J. Fitch combines a good narrative with a 
study of Arnold’s place in educational history. The study of Matthew 
Arnold as educationalist is very valuable. Indeed there is room for 
fuller treatment of one whose work has been as approved by the next 
generation as it was neglected by his own. 


HORNE, H. H. THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
New York, The Macmillan Co. 1905. 6/-. 


This excellent book treats of education from the standpoints of the 
sciences in which its foundations lie. It distinguishes these as 
“‘aspects—biological, physiological, sociological, psychological, philo- 
sophical.” In short compass the author brings together the scientific 
bases of education, stating them in clear and simple language, almost 
entirely free from the strange jargon in which such books are too 
often written. The tone of the book is admirable, and its methodical 
arrangement will greatly help the student’s memory. 


HUGHES, R. E. THE MAKING OF CITIZENS: A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION. 


London, The Walter Scott Publishing Co. 1902. 6/-. 


Mr. Hughes has done very good service in making clear the main 
features of the educational systems of England, Germany, France, 
and America. The greater part of this material had hitherto been 
accessible only to serious students. With great labour he has succeeded 
in his “earnest attempt to place before his readers a complete and 
accurate account of the present (1902) position of education in the 
four principal countries of the world.” 

His use of statistics “as guides, not gauges,” is specially wise. The 
treatment of primary and secondary schools is kept separate, and there 
are special chapters on the education of girls and of defective children. 


LANDON, J. TEACHING AND CLASS MANAGEMENT. 
London, A. M. Holden, 1894. 5/-. 


This manual well deserves its wide use in the training of teachers. It 
is full but simple and systematic : very helpful also both in its advice 
and its numerous examples. 
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LANDON, J. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
London, Kegan Paul. 1882. 


The subject matter of this book includes Organisation and Discipline. 
It opens with a “general view of the work of education, with some 
account of the intellectual faculties.” Like the same author’s book on 


Class Management, this has already proved of the greatest value in 
training. 


ROSE, FREDERICK. THE USE OF SHOWER BATHS IN SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 
AND ON THE CONTINENT. 


London, J. & A. Churchill. 1906. 18, 


A very able and suggestive pamphlet. The author holds that “the 
only place for the systematic inculcation of this principle (of personal 
cleanliness) is at school, and the only suitable age that of school 
children.” The results of inquiries addressed to the educational 
authorities in the United Kingdom and on the Continent are given, 
These show that Germany is very far in advance of us in this matter. 
The author appeals for the general installation of shower baths in our 
schools, and for this policy he states a convincing case. 


WARE, FABIAN. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 
London, Harpers. 1901. 3/6. 


We know no better introduction to this subject. What demands do 
the changed conditions of trade and industry make upon education ? 
How have the greatest nations sought to meet them? The way in 
which these questions are put and answered is at once clear and 
statesmanlike, simple and well informed. 





THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WORKERS WITH BOYS. 


KE arrangements for the First Annual Congress of the 

Y League are well in hand, and a full notice respecting 

it will be sent to each member of the League during 

October. The Congress will be held at Manchester 

in November, and the speakers will include Mr. 
Michael K. Sadler, late Director of Special Enquiries and Reports 
to the Education Department, on Compulsory Attendance at 
Continuation Schools; Mr. Chas. E. B. Russell, on the Juvenile 
Criminal; Mr. B. Paul Neuman, on Boys’ Clubs, and many 
others. 


A new pamphlet, describing the work of the League, is in 
preparation. Members are asked to apply for the number of 
copies they would like for distribution. A space is reserved’ in 
this pamphlet in which members may state any subjects upon 
which they require special information or reports. The League 
will, as far as possible, supply these. 

Some members have expressed their strong desire to be kept 
informed of all books as they appear relating to work with boys. 
Attention is therefore called to the fact that this is being done and 
will continue to be done in the pages of Saint George, which 
is sent to each member. The Bibliography, which is appearing 
quarterly, contains the newest books, as well as those which have 
been published for some time. 

The League is proposing to make a careful enquiry into the 
subject of Boy Labour. Probably this will throw important light 
upon the unemployed problem, if, as is probably the case, the 
boys who go from school to unskilled employment, leading to no 
regular work when they become men, are those who become the 
unemployed and, finally, the unemployable. 











